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PREFACE. 


# 

A •professor of a Calcutta College once remarked in the 
author’s hearing upon the extraordinary notion held by a very 
^jEtrge number of people that any old image discovered in India, 
which they might see, must necessarily be a Buddhist image. 
The experience of^fche author has gone far to confirm this state- 
ment. , It is not that the layman who holds this view has any 
special penchant for things Buddhist, spiritual or physical : it is 
simply tha^ he is unable to distinguish a Hindu image from a 
Buddhisfr image ; and vague ideas at the back of his mind about 
centuries of Buddhist supremacy lead him to imagine anything old 
to be Buddhist, and blur his memory of anything he may have 
heard of an earlier Hindu supremacy, and of the subsequent, and 
now oenturies-old, Brahmanio revival. The author in the follow- 
ing pttges has attempted a systematic and critical study of those 
images which, on fundamental grounds, cannot be designated 
otherwise than as purely Hindu or Brahmanic. A subsequent 
volume will deal with the iconography of the other two great . 
iconodulic religions of India, Buddhism and Jainism, whereby 
the division between the iconography of Hinduism and that of 
these other two religions will be clearly marked. 

The author has set forth in his ‘ Prolegomena ’ the aims, 
principles, and methods of his treatment of the subject. To study 
the material of his work in detail he has travelled extensively in 
Northern India, has visited sites of antiquarian interest and fame, 
and has explored, in some cases, new sites and new images. 
He regrets that he has not had those advantages and facilities 
which wcAild have been his, had he been an officer of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of the Government of India, and would have, per-^ 
haps, enabled him to study much of what he may have missed. 
He has visited various archaeological museums of Northern India 
,and has therein worked at a comparative study of their exhibits. 
To enable him to compare and to verify the detail presented by 
the large variety of Brd>hmanic images, he has tried to exhaust all 
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available references early Sanskrit works, Vedic, Exegetioal, PaurS- 
nio and Tantrio, bearing upon the descriptions and explanations 
of Divine Representations. 

The author has attempted, in his treatment of the allegorical 
aspect of gods and images, not to draw merely on bis imagination 
and then to record his surmises, but to weigh the evidence to be 
found in the various texts touching on the subject ; where, how- 
ever, as in some cases, the texts, though not ^wholly silent, are 
merely suggestive, the author has felt justified i^i theorizing, 
basing his theories upon the hints to be gathered from early Indian 
authorities, nor does he believe that he has elaborated liis theories 
beyond the reasonable limits of conjecture. Throughout he has 
tried to employ the comparative method of study, having espe- 
cially devoted his attention to possible points of contact between 
India and other countries, where Indian images have presented 
similiarities to those of such other countries. 

The author has no intention of trying to supplant, in the 
interest of those who study Iconography and Archaeology, or 
oven to supplement, such books on South Indian images ^ 
c Gopinath Rao’s “ Hindu Iconography,” 0. C. Ganguli’s South 
Indian Bronzes” and Krishna Sastri’s “South Indian Gods and 
Goddesses.” The Author’s field of research has been different to 
those of these authors. 

Our knowledge of Indian Iconography is still in^mature ; tlie 
study is progressive, and will continue to remain progressive. 
Absolute accuracy on all points is, therefore, out of the question. 
It is the author’s hope that this present work of his, and his 
subsequent volume, however incomplete, based as they are on a 
study, at first hand, of a mass of original material and of original 
sources of information, may not only be of interest fo the lay- 
,man, but may be of definite value to the student of the subject 
and of comparative religion, especially as all those cognate ^subjects 
are increasingly being given a place in the higher studies of Uni- 
versities. . 

«> 

The author, having tried to cater both for the laynum^and 
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the scholar^ has arranged his subject matter accordingly. On 
certain points the reader may find that there has been some repe* 
tition; if this appears to any to be a defect in the method of 
treatment, the authsrr prays the indulgence of such, hoping that 
it will be remembered that repetition may be the best form of 
emphasis of points of especial importance in the minds of those 
who may be unacquainted with essentially Indian facts and points 
of view. 

fiThe author desires to acknowledge his obligations to Baja 
GoparLal Ray of Tajhat, Rani Brindarani of Dimla, and Babu 
Nalini Mohan Rai Chaudhuri, B.A. of Tepa, Rangpur, for their 
benevolept encouragement and ready sympathy. He desires also 
to record his thanks to the Members of the Rangpur District 
Board for giving him a grant that is set apart for literary publi- 
cations. Grateful recognition is also due to Messrs. F. H. Skrine, 
I.C.S., now retired, and Bertram Keightley, M.A., Bar-at-Law, to 
Pandjt G. N. Kaviraj, M.A., of the Saraswatibhavan Library. 
Benares, Pandit Harihar Sastri, of the Hindu University, Bena- 
res, for the revisions of the proofs of this book together with some 
useful* suggestions, and to Mr. D. S. Fraser, I.C.S. for other useful 
suggestions. He has also to express his indebtedness to Sir John 
Marshall Kt., C.I.E., Litt.D., the Director-General, to Mr, D. B. 
Spooner, Ph.D., the Deputy Director-General, and to Bai Pandit 
Dayarara Sahni Bahadur, M.A., the Superintendent, Northern 
Circle, of the Archaeological Survey of India, for the supply of 
certain photographs of images, and to Mr. D. Dewar, I.C.S. , the 
Secretary of the United Provinces Historical Society, for the loan 
of some half-tone blocks for illustration purposes. 

Bbnabes, C. B. 

Isf June., 1921. 
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Copious as the materials are, a book dealing with Indian Icono* 
, . , t araphy in general ought, to have been 

c» 9 nera remai- s. written long ago ; and indeed this has al- 
ways been considered a great desideratum in the field of ancient 
Indian research. The late Dr. Ecrgusson, having keenly felt the 
absence of such a book, remarked upon the facilities for the working 
out of such a book, and upon the importance which it would have for 
a scholar as follows : “ By the aid of photography, any one now 
attempting the task would be able to select perfectly authen- 
tic examples from Hindu temples of the best age. If this were 
done judiciously and the examples carefully reproduced, it would 
not only afford a more satisfactory illustration of the mytho- 
logy 9^ lilio Hindus than has yet been given to the public, but 
it might also be made a history of the art of sculpture in India, 
in all the ages in which it is known to us.” ‘ Since the publi- 
cation of thi.s sound remark on the part of one who was one of 
the gt<eat pioneers in the study of ancient Indian art, no book, 
worth the name, purposing to treat of this subject as a whole 
or at least of the outlines of this study upon the valuable sculp- 
tures of 'India, has yet been published. It has been undetsto^ 
that the Archesological department would undertake this useful 
task. And nothing would have been more satisfactory and no body 
of archteologiats would have had better opportunities for the work 
than the department just mentioned. But yet time waits for 
none and no delay or uncertainty is more keenly felt than in the 
present case. Consequently, partly owing to the encouragement of 
my late professor Dr. Venis and partly to the accumulation of mate- 
rials in my hands, growing daily more abundant, I venture to take 
the subjlct in hand, with the hope of presenting at least a book that 
may fill thp gap in this much' neglected branch of oriental studies. 
Should it prove to be of any practical use to scholars, my efforts 
would have taken the proper course and they could be in no better 
way rewarded. 


^ History of Indian Architecture. By Pergussou (New Edition), 
Voi.T, pp 86. 
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II. 

At the outset, it is well to shew the scope of our subject 
and the limitations by which it is naturally 
The purviw of out bounded. We shall in our discussion limit 
ourselves mainly to ^he consideration of 
North Indian images — mostly stone images as they are very numer- 
ous. Our treatment will be wholly based upon examples of the 
plastic art, the so-called statues in the round or statues half 
shewn in the round. We shall, of course, dwell upon some examples 
of the statues of the alto-relievo type. Wc shrill leave out of our 
consideration ancient paintings and decorative art as exhibited 
in ancient architecture. Our main purpose will bej; then, to offer 
a systematic treatment of ancient Indian images, their purposes 
and their development. As its necessary concomitant^ such a sur- 
vey would include a discussion bf the religion of India and the 
various minor faiths to which it has given birth. A discussion 
of the mythology and the allegory and symbolism connected there- 
with will also come within our scope. In our treatment of images 
we shall be frankly eclectic : choosing such examples as are most 
prominent and most characteristic and leaving out the examples 
of minor importance. Considering it as interesting and instructive, 
we shall introduce, where possible, a comparative study of images 
of different countries. Our topic must necessarily concern itself 
to some extent with art criticism, but as the present writer has 
litUe authority and special knoweldge in this field, technicalities 
will be avoided as far as possible. 

III. 

Hindu religion may be in one way distinguished from all 
other religions by the importance it has 
attached to image- worship, A Mandir, or 
devctgrha or a temple equivalent to a church 
of the Christian, a Masjid of the Mussalman invariably signifies to a 
Hindu mind that it must contain some image of a deity. Every city, 
every village, every locality in India possesses its temple, its place* 
for worship. The religious-sentiment of the Hindus finds ^ natural 
outlet in the temples, where they go to visit the image, to make 
offerings of various kinds sanctioned by the scriptures, observe the 
rites dictated by the Brahman priests and also make a Prttdak^ii^a 
round the sacred shrine, being in a devotional mood. It yrould be 
rather a misconception to hold that Hindu religion knew no pub^ 
lie worship. The Tirtiuu or places of pilgrimages are, of course, 
the best instances of Hindu jmblic worship. People of all cast<^ 
of ail grades of social order, women as well as men, regardless of 
their jpurdaha congregate t(^ther in the same mmnet In '^hick 
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their forefathers did in the ancient ages and obtain the uniform 
advantage of worshipping the deities with all their holy cere- 
monials. No wonder, therefore, that a religious country like 
India should surpass all other countries in the numerical strength 
of her tepples and imAges. Thus temples in a sacred city in India 
are almost beyond reckoning. In Sherring’s time, Benares alone 
had 1,464 temples. This calculation presumably excludes the minor 
temples, many of which have been unearthed in the city from 
time to time. Nasik, Puri, Mathura and Kanchi have a similar 
multitude of temples. Every spot of India is religious and the 
poBsib}ity is never^ lacking of discovering temples and images 
even imits densest jungles. Perhaps, no branch of antiquities has 
supplied the Indian Archaeological Department with more valu- 
able and mone fascinating and ampler material than Indian sculp- 
ture. This is by fai the most productixe hold of archaeological 
exploration. My private efforts in this direction have been un- 
expectedly more than repaid. 

IV. 

The actual cause is unknown, but it may be said that the dis- 
appearance of the best monuments of North 
N. India and s India in Indian architecturi* was due partly to the 
* * ancient .,cuip- iponoelastic tendencies of some of the Maho- * 
medan conquerors and partly to the ravages 
of years. Extreme southern India, where now stand the greatest 
architepturul achievements of the Dravidians, was entirely saved 
from the Mahomraedau raids ; but in that country, the temples and 
pagodas are comparatively not so ancient.^ Northern India, on 
the other hand, though not lich in buildings, can excel southern 
India in the antiquity and richness of its sculptures Buddhist 
images are almost unkown in Southern India. Northern India pos- 
sesses not only Buddhist images of different ages but a great 
variety of Hindu and Jaina images of various types. No part of 
India can, therefore, offer a better and more promising field for the 
study of Iconography than Northern India. 

V. 

Tru]^^ has said Sir (now Lord) James Meston, in his inaugural 
, , , address delivered to the U.P. Historical 

Antiqottf ^^ia ces aad society ,‘ that “ If, in any part of India, 

thoughtful men may fitly combine for the 

> Though image worship prevails widely in South India, it must 
be comparatively late in its present term because all the li^ayaUm 
terms for images are of Sanskrit origin ’’---Hasting’s Ency. of Rel. and 
Ethkiff, Vfl. 7, p. 142 ff. ; W. Logan, Malabar, Madras— 1827, i-184. 

* Joum. U.P. liist. Society, Vol. I, l^ptember. 
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study of History, it is surely in these provinces, for it is here that 
great Chapters of History have been made. To substantiate our 
claim, tre can call thousands of years to witness. We can go back 
to the ages of the gods, when it was at Benares that Siva found 
deliverance from sin, at hiathura that Visnd became incarnate in 
Krisna the herdsman, and at Ajodhya that the greatest of all the * 
incarnations came to Bama in the palace of his royal father Or we 
can appeal to our epic splendours. Was not Hastinapur the cradlepf 
the Kurus ; and were not Kampil where the fair Draupadi was bom 
and Ahiohchatra the twin capitals of the great Panchala kingdom 
or turning from myth and legend, we can invoke historic memories 
of unequalled richness 1 In our province lies Kanhuj, in itself an 
epitome of India’s past. Ptolemy knew of it in the first century 
A.D., the Chinese pilgrims described its glory in tho'Tth century, 
Mahmud of Ghazni plundered it, the Bathors held it, Akbar made 
it a provincial capital, the Mahrattas overran it ; it shews like a 
geological section every stratum of history in the last 2,000 years. 
But Kanauj is only one of our many ancient cities and storied 
towns. Take down the volume of the Imperial Gazetteer which 
contains Mr. Bum’s brilliant summary of the history of the United 
Provinces and yon will find a focus of historical interest in almost 
every district.” At another place, in his stirring speech, he says ' 
From days when Borne was young, th^se provinces have been 
the theatre of great events in the lives and minds of men : and no 
single area could more aptly be chosen as a unit of historical 
research. There is history in its dihs, those shapeless mounds 
which dot its plains ; in the mysterious ruins which lurk among 
its forests, in its countless shrines and cmmbling tombs; in its 
dust.” The same statement may apply with equal appropriate- 
ness to the provinces of the Punjab, N.W.P., Bihar and Bengal, 
in fact to the whole of Northern India. The antiquarian places 
throughout this area have afforded from time to time a rich 
harvest of archaeological materials principally consisting of statues 
and images. The great abundance of these finds necessitated the 
building of many museums and already, in Northern India, we 
have the Imperial Museum at Calcutta, the Dacca Mnseum» the 
Sadnlya Parishad Museum, the Bajshahi Varendra'^ Besearoh 
Museum and the Bangpur Perishad Museum, all in Bengal;* in 
Bihar, we have the Patna Museum ; in the U.P., t&e Lucknow 
Museum, the Muttra Museum, the Burising Museum at Chamba ; 
in Hie Panjab, the Delhi and the Lahore Museums : in N.W.P. the 
Pedtowar Museum : in C.P. the Nagpur Museum : in Bajputana, 

* Imperial Gazetteer of India (Provincial series). Uqjted Provin- 
ces of Agra and Ondh, specially—'*' History” H. 17»38 and “Historic 
Areas,” pp. 210-248 by B. Bum. C.I.E., C.S.T., I,0.S. 
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the Ajmere Moseum. A close study of all these collections system- 
aitiooillj arrofiged besides stray finds diecoveted here and there 
is sufficient to lay a complete basis for the study of Indian Icono- 
graphy. This study ^ust necessarily be supplemented by a wide 
familiarity with the Indian literature dealing specially with religion 
and mythology. Every scholar, in this respect, ought to abide 
by the most instructivb and apt remark of Mr. P. Gardner: 
“•As Moseum work apart from exploration tends to dilettantism 
and pedantry so exploration by itself does not produce reasoned 
knowledge. When|a new building, a great original statue, a .series 
of vas«e8 is discovered, these have to be fitted in to the existing 
frame of our k*nowledge and it is by such fitting in that the edifice 
of knowledge is enlarged.” 

VI, 

As the sludy of Iconography is almost entirely conditioned 

by a study of religion , so the study of reli- 
iconogrophy^ami roll- caiinot proceed to any extent without 

a study of Iconography, particularly in 
India, where image worship forms the very pivot of the popular 
religion. It is, indeed, a very puzzling prfiblem to give an idea 
of Hinduism in a few sentences. Yet, for our purposes, it would 
not be utterly impossible to try to get at the essentials of the 
Hindu religion. “ Hinduism ” is a very vague term, as vague as 
thb caste system ot India. 1 ts vagueness has been further deve- 
loped by the missionary writers, who have only touched the fringe 
of the Religion of India. Many have de^eribed the Hindu Reli- 
gion as “Paganism,” ‘ Fetishism,” “ Idolatry,” ; others have called 
it “Brahmanism,” “Animism.” “Polytheism” and so forth. It 
may bo doubted if the religion of tho Hindu.s can bear any of 
these terms despite the philosophical air winch all of them carry. 
The t^ie nature of Hinduism (we retain the term for the sake of 
convenience) * has hardly been described by any of those names. 
While we reject the nomenclature thus given, we should only try 
, to catch certain fundamental features of this Religion. This 
Religion or Dhanm has no parallel all the world over. It is out- 
wardly i^lytheistic and idolatrous but, in essence, it is honotheistic 
and panthpistio. Every Hindu, while sitting for worship either be- 
fore an image or a phallic symbol, utters the words “ Soahath,'* i.e. 
“He is myself.” There is a ^astrih injunction for a worshipper 
Hk^ivS, ^ivaik Yajeta" meaning “becoming a Siva, one 
shonld worship ^iva.” All these are highly idealistic and pan- 
theistic. Imago worship is a practical thing and is a grand soln- 


* Tjan the term “ Hinduism ” the word “ Arya Dharma “ seems to 
be more appropriate. 
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tion of the difficulty of conceiving a lunitless Absolute. A recon- 
ciliation of Vedant or idealistic philosophy vdth image-wozehip re- 
presenting polytheism, symbolism, etc., has been strikingly effeoted 
in the BeUgion of the Hindus. A spirit of toleration mid friendli- 
ness has been again and again enjoined in the Hindu fleligion. 
Asoka, at first, a follower of the orthodox Hindu creed, afterwards, 
a convert to Buddhism urged on the impoHance of religious tolera- 
tion and called it SamavSya. Hinduism represents a variety 
doctrines but in spite of this diversity, there are some unitary 
principles underlying it. Provincial differenfes relating to reli- 
gious observances, ritualistic and household duties, appear on the 
surface of this religion but at bottom lie the great teSMshin^i of the 
Veda. Every householder tries to keep a VigraJia of God which 
means ' the embodiment ’ of the highest being. Thb majorily of 
people in the Hindu community including the Vedantists or philo- 
sophers worship God in a personal form. The popular religion of 
the Hindus is largely based upon the Purdnaa which ajm at 
glorifying the Semi-divine and humanistic deeds of the Avatara or 
incarnations, the sanctity of temples, Tirthas or sacred places, 
sacred rivers. Brahmans and cows.' These doctrines of the 
Puranas do not stand in opposition to the Vedic doctrines. Prob- 
ably, the germs of these tenets are to be traced to the religion of 
the Vedas. The Hindu religion is only an evolution underlying 
changes in its outward form and remaining in essence much the 
same as it was in the Vedic times * The fundamental elements, 
eternal or Sanatan as they are, transcend the limitations of cir- 
cumstances. Another important phase of the Hindu religion is 
T&tUriMam. The Tantras have supplied certain practical rules 
and sacred tormulse for the guidance of the worshippers. Many 
have become a strict adherents of this cult although essentially 
they follow the fundamental creed of Hinduism as sanctioned by 
the Vedas. It is in the practical method of worship that vre find 
a wide variety in the religious tendencies of the people. Free- 
dom of choice has been given to the people in respect of worship 
of different deities but toleration is never forgotten even in thm 
case. In essence, all Hindus profess and follow certain uniform 


• The short description given by Mr. B. Bum of " llinduism ” is 
free from prejudice or any preconceived notion and may be considered 
as a true estimate gathered from personal experience. 8ee KG , Vol. I, 
United Provinces, pp. 45-4i6. 

* “The continuity of religious life is seen in its sacred platjes. 
^eir sanctity has come down from a time probably antecedent to tjjLe 
rise of the l^torioal religions, and each creed in snooeesh:^ hae con- 
secrated some holy site to the needs of its cnlture.” Impiiidslt^azet- 
teer, p. 430. 
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oreeds.* Now we may briefly consider the connection between 
Hinduism and the Iconography of India. As pointed out before, 
popular Hinduism inclines to a belief in the divine glories of 
the Avataraa and in the sanctity of TirUuM, rivers, etc. Thus as 
the AvAtaras received worship from the people, they, after tiieir 
disappearances from the world, were represented in sculpture. 
The Tirthaa have formed the nucleus of the religious activities 
of the people, where they go to observe religious duties, where, 
those who can afford, instal images, build temples and other 
religious structurts. Thus, the Tirtiias have become living 
museluns of Jlmages and statues. It is there that a study 
Icono^phy along with a study of religion can be profitably 
started and finish^. The history of Hindu religion is, therefore, 
found to be connected with the gradual evolution of Indian 
Iconography. This evolution wo shall deal with in another 
chapter. It is enough to state that the Dhy&nas and Sckiham 
as well as the installation of images are all matters of religion and 
an intimate knowledge of the essential factors of Hindu religion 
in this connection, at any rate, cannot be dispensed with. 


VIT. 

From one gieat religion have evolved the minor faiths, which 
arc, as it were, the branches of one great 
.moral s. There is really no discord in the whole 

organism. Tho Buddhism, Vaishuavism, Saivism, Jainism, the 
S'akta, S'aura, Ganapatya cults are not strictly separate religious 
units but belong to one homogeneous whole, i.e. Hinduism. It is 
a curious thing that the Buddhists, the Jainas, always call them- 
selves Hindus. Intermari'iage prevails among Jainas and the 
orthodox Hindus, specially the Vaisnaveis. Like castes, so many 
UfoAJumnaa or minor faiths might have originated in India. It is 
a psychological fact that all people do not have the same mental 
inclination nor are they qualified for the same t;pe or degree of 
impressions or of religious training. There are grades and varieties 
in religious activities. The early Indians thus allowed a discrete 
choice to people possessii^ different mental fields. Hence was 
felt the A^ik&ril>h«la in the matter of Upaaam or prayar. But 
in reality ‘there was no difference in spirit.* In the most famous 


^ "At the great places of pilgrimage, he (tho Brahman) wilt 
worship the sectarian gods as he meets their images in his tour round 
the holy site; he will attend the popular celebration in honour of 
piHier god. . . Imp. Qaz., Vol. I, p. 430. , 

* " /!U shades of opinion and practice were tolerated : thebroaohers 
of nSw raeoties, aud the introducers of new rites did not revile the 
established religion, and the adherents of the old Vedio system of 
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lines from Mdhimna Stotra, this tolerent attitude has been empha- 
tically inculcated : — 



II 

These minor faiths may be compared to the various forms of 
the European Church, all embraced in Christianity. Individually 
each has, of course, its special doctrines, philosophy, observances, 
mythology and sculptured images. These minftr faiths owe their 
origin to the teachings of Buddha, Mahabir, Krishija, Rama and 
others, the Representative Men, each representing a sectarian con- 
sciousness in religion, A gradual development may be traced for 
each of their^cults, which grew and thrived partly independently, 
partly as dependent upon the neighbouring or older creeds. We 
shall deal with them, so far as they concern our subject, show their 
relation and hint at the process of borrowing and assimilatin'g uhioh 
went on between the earlier and the later creeds. loonographioally , 
the importance of these creeds lies in the fact that each has lent 
its share in building the superb edifice — a work of ages — which may 
be called the Indian Pantheon. Again, it would not be true ^<0 say 
that the branching off of the Hindu religion was limited to the for- 
mation of minor faiths such as Buddhism, Jainism, yaisnavism,etc. 
It went still further. The reUginus tendencies of people created 
further sub-classes. For example. Buddhism itself was divided 
into the southern school called the Himydna and the northern 
school, called the Mahayana. This division had its basis in the 
changing religious inclination of the people. Similarly, Jainism 
was sub-divided into the Svetdmbara sect and the Digdrnibara .oect. 
Vaismiam also had so many schools of religious thought and 
practice. All these varieties in the religious life* of India cor- 
respondingly increased the varieties of sculptural representations 
handed down to us. Thus, each sculpture of an ancient date, 
has a religious history behind it without a general knowledge of 
which, its true import can never be adequately realised. 

VIII. 

Tho classification of old images of India is beset with difficul- 
, . ties of a practical nature. If classification 

c* lOB o imageA. things is meant to elucidate thejr precise 

elemental worship looked on the new notions as speculations they could 
not comprehend, and the new ahsterities as the exercise of a se4- 
denial they could not reach, rather than as the intzodnetion of heresy 
and sohuim.” l^na Sntra, Translator’s preface, hy J. Smv^hson, 
pp. XVI, XVII. 
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and essential nature we must, in the present case, use as much 
eaution as possible. That, in classifying images properly, every 
archsBologist or Museum Superintendent has felt sofne bewilder* 
ment is only too apparent. In a country like India, vrhere so 
many diverse cults arose and influenced each other, drawing 
inspiration from the common stock from which all of them 
originated, it is indeed a hard task to classify, with sufficient 
scientific accuracy, the images representing their religious ten* 
dencies. But nevertheless many capricious classifications having 
no regard to historical and scientific sense have been already 
advanced. Images of ancient India may be classified into different 
orders^ But before wc make any such classification, we must 
give sufficient thought to the stand-point to be taken for each. 
We can classify sculptures from the ijoint of view of centres of 
art: this ^classification will include Candhar sculptures, Magadha 
sculptures, Nepalese sculptures, Tibetan sculptures, Dravidian 
sculpture, and so on. But these divisions, besides overlapping each 
other, do not claim sufficient exclusiveness even from the point of 
view of art. Interchahge of artistic styles has for all ages obtained 
among the ancient artists. It may be shown that Tibetan style 
■of sculpture and the Dravidian style influenced each other and 
are identical in several ways. Similarly the style of the Mathura 
artists was deeply affected by the Gandhar .style. It was pointed 
out by the late Mr. Vincent Smith that the artist who fashioned 
th6 Dhamekh Stupa at Samath had much connection with the 
Ceylonese artists. Thus, this classification does not tend to much 
elucidation referring to the different schools of thought - that 
exercised a strong influence upon the religious life of the ancient 
Indians. Wo can make the classification of Vedic images or in 
other words, images based upon the conceptions of the Vedas, the 
^ranic images, i.e. based upon conceptions derived from the 
Purmsas, the Tantrik images, i.e. images belonging to Tantrik con- 
ceptions, and so on. But this classification, too, can hardly be 
relied upon because w e have Buddhist and Jaina images which 
.should not be mixed up with orthodox Hindu images. It is 
-admitted that the Buddhists, too, had their Furanas or mytho- 
logies and Tantras, but their images were never worshipped by the 
strictly orthodox class of the Hindus, so those images cannot be 
placed in the category of the orthodox Hindu deities. Nor is it 
pebble to depend wholly upon the classification of images as Saiva, 
Vaisnavif, ^aura inasmuch as it is not broad and only refers tq-. 
minor faiths or sections of a principal cult. We propose three broi^ 
diyjsiops of Indian images, namely : orthodox Hindu or Br^maiflc 
ilkagOB, Buddhist images and Jaina inmges. This olassifloation 
oan. <Aea])[y mm'k out the multitude of images found in India with 
liwiiliHos for our understanding. It is, moreover, baaed upon a 
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historical background. The images which were trorahipped in a 
Buddhist temple were never transferred to a Jaina temple and 
Vice versa. They were, for practical purposes, separately situated 
and separately adored. Our classification should follow this 
ancient rule. We can, however, for our convenience, add certain . 
qualifications to these divisions. We may introduce such divisions 
as Hindu Pauranic images, Buddhist Pauranic images, Hindu 
Tantrio images, Buddhist Tantric images, and so on. This might 
not be found possible in all cases but wherever possible, we shall 
try to adhere to this principle. In fact, in our treatment of images, 
we should proceed from the broader divisions to gradually nalrrower 
characterisations. For our book is not a catalogue of images, 
but aims at dealing with the characteristic types of images and 
their gradual development * 

IX. 

While descriiting certain typical images we shall try to look 
at them in the light of certain necessary con- 
im^l!*** treatment of an giderations. First of aU the imf^e is to be 

described as it is. Its probable origin is to be 
traced. Tho metaphysical and symbolical meanings, if any^ which * 
it bears are to be made clear. The mythology upon which the 
image evidently bears will have to be explained. Next we shall 
touch on the probable time and provenance of the sculpture under 
consideration. The artistic side will also be dealt with aS simply 
as possible. And last of all the comparative study of an image 
where possible will have to be offered though not comprehensively. 

X. 

The Hindus do not take the word ‘ Pratima * in the sense in 
„ . . which the word ‘ Idol ’ has been used in the 
image?* ** o' «« English language. The latter word is often 

used in a bad sense signifying ' False God,’ 
etc. ^ Wc are not prepared to use the word ‘ Idol ’ in the sense of 
PratimA which has a history of thought behind.it. The word 
* image ’ Is a near approximation to the sense of PratimA* aod must 
necessarily be used. Connected with image worship, i/wo concep- 
tions of image used to be held in ancient times in Europe. First, 
an image was regarded as a photograph. Thus, in the Latin 
Church, sacred pictures and statues were a feature for the illiterate 
classes as they were interested in the history of Jesus and of the 
SaintB. Secondly, it meant a ‘ doll ’ or * animated ’ being as tehe* 
ibent and vehicle of the god and fraught with divine influent. 
With the latter conception, the Hindu idea of an imageOia# some 
resemblance. In Sanskrit, PratimA means TvAyatA or resemblauoe, 
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or rfipa or form, or Pratwi'Aiba or shadow. AU these words oolleo' 
tively carry the significance of thought underlying the word Prolti- 
m&. The Hindus have believed from remote ages that PraHmA is 
a shadow or a resemblance or a form of the Supreme Being. 
Accordihg to the highest philosophy of the Hindus, God is Nirgw^a 
or Being without attributes, the unqualified Brahma. But that 
aspect of God, true as it is, is the ultimate stage of realisation and 

ifot fit for ordinary worship. Therefore they eoneeived of Qod as 

Saguifa or Being with attributes, in which stage He is the 
Maker of the Univeme, the Preserver and the Destroyer of the 
Cosmos. Tbi| stage is equally true in the Indian M<^taphyrics 
and it represented God in a personal form. Prativm is a s^ne of 
God or a reflection of God. Thus, the Hindus try their best to 
invoke the 6rcat Spirit to come and dwell in a particular statue 
meant for Him. There are Scriptural injunctions for such invoca- 
tion They perform the ceremony of Praiia Pratiaiha or infusion 
of Life or Soul and the ceremony of Adhiathana or AdhivSaa or 
inhabitation. Similarly Augustus relates how according to Hermes, 
the Spirits entered by imitation so tliat th(‘ images became bodies 
of the gods (Corpora deorum). Curiously, we find an echo of this 
idea qj image or shadow in the most splendid lines of Byron 

Oh glorious Mirroi, wher^* Almighty’s lorm 

Glasses itscli. . . . 


XI. 

All the awe inspiring objects of nature, oven the world itself, 
have been conceived by the great thinkers of India as images or 
reflections of God.‘ But for the purposes of prayer, neither 
macrocosm nor microcosm suited their needs although they felt 
that the Supreme Being is i . Thus they 

found a solution of this problem in worshipping an image which 
they knew to be image and nothing more.* The philosophical 
idea behind it is that the human soul once united with the Supreme 
• Being got separated and gradually became forgetful of its identity 
with Hipi. The forgetfulness, often called Maya by some philo- 
sophers, proves a wide gulf between the human soul an# the uni- 
versal souU Pratima or the shadow of God tends to bridge this gulf : 
bringing the worshipper near the worshipped. The theme of 

' w tr i-Gita. 

, ‘ Just as ordinary people unable to look directly at the Sun white 
Observing the Solar Eclipse, prepare a small steady sheet of water in a 
nat wt ^d there catch sight of the Sun, so the devotees unable 
gaug^ thi immeasurable magnitude of the Almighty’s form, just take a 
parrial image of it for adoration and worship. 
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Paradise Loot may be cited as a parallel, Satan representing the for* 
getfolness of the human soul . Psychologically the ideational image 
has been described as the primary memory image. Imagination 
is nothing but the act of recalling a previo%s experience. Image 
making also requires imagination which plays the central part in all 
productions of art. Thus image is primarily a reminder, a great 
aid to realise the divine. Of course, to a devotee, practically as 
a result of ardent faith, the image appears as a Supreme Being 
and probably there the purpose is rightly served. The difference 
l>etween an image and the fetish, charm, phy^tary is this that 
either in the flat or the round it reaenAles the energy, or the divine 
aspect adored ; it has a prototype capable of being brought* before 
the eye and visualized. The image worship marks the iconic stage 
in India. There is another process of adoring the ‘great Being 
known as g i flssttfR i lT advocated in abstract philosopliy like the 
Vedanta. The believers in this theory hold that the whole cosmos 
is Brahma and so any part of it is only His part and fit for wor- 
ship. Thus, the Hindus have selected the sun, the earth, the 
planets, the rivers as U^tsR’s of God and paid their reverence to 
them. They proceeded further and worshipped the stocks, stones, 
the phallic symbols as parts of the Supreme Being animated with 
His all-pervading spirit. The Yajna itself was nothing but a 
Pratika. This is what we should call the aniconic stage in India. 
But there are reasons to believe that the two stages went on side 
by side, no sti^e, in no period of time, superseded the otberj Jiist 
as, philologicolly, the monosyllabic root language, often called the 
earliest stage in the evolution of languages, was common with the 
“Sentenced” stage side by side in India, the symbolical sounds, 
such as Om, etc., found in the Vedas being th** representation of 
the former, so the aniconic stage in India has run up to the 
present day in a parallel line with iconic stage. tNor should we 
consider this true of India alone. “ What we are accustomed to 
call higher religions attach greater sanctity to ancient gods than 
to iconic ones and that from no artistic incapacity the Greeks of 
the 6th and 4th centuries B.C. although Pheidias and other artist^ 
were embodying their gods and goddesses in the most perfect of 
images, Nevertheless continued to cherish the rude anicoftic stocks 
and stones of their ancestors.” * , 

XII. 

It is admitted that Art and Iconography are correlated 
subjects. In fact, Iconography may be re* 
Indian Art rad icono- gofded as forming a part of cultijral 
* s' p y- propose here to give a genesis of Indi&n 

' « Euc. Brit., Vol. 14, p. 329. 
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Art Mrith special reference to loonology, Indian Art is not a 
thing by itself. It is one of the many mantfestations which 
represent, In all the consummation, the spiritual life of the Indians. 
To appreciate the tru^ nature of Indian Art presupposes always a 
sound comprehension of the origin of all true art and that of Indian 
Art in particular. The liuman mind takes an inward delight in re* 
fleeting itself upon nature and its processes and it is the idealised 
forms of the issues of such a mental working that have given rise to 
all productions of Art. Man, an observer of nature, has discovered 
certain unities or similarities between himself and the outer world, 
but not being coiftent with a mere shadow of resemblances he 
succeeded in* finding out hit> own similarities magnified in scale in 
nature. He proceeded still further, and from a consideration that 
all vibration signified a true sign of life, he believed that through- 
out in nature there was no want of life and nature as a whole 
was living more or less. So he regarded nature as a great store 
house of life and energy from which have radiated the particular 
so-called 'living beings’ and consequently was justified in calling 
nature the true mother or father. This was the origin of 
personification of nature or, in other words, seeing nature in a 
personal form. When, thus, the relation between nature and man 
was once established and understood, all the qualities as welt as the 
functions of man began to be seen through Nature though in an 
idealistic form. There was another process at work, namely, 

‘ abstraction or generalisation which gradually created a world in 
itself. Abstraction of qualities from objects resulted in certain 
universal phases of nature. Any comprehension of one of them 
was practically impossible without recollection or representation 
of the object in which it was found to inhere. Thus the need of 
objectifying the human as well as the natural phase was felt, and 
immediately wo find Artists were bom to meet this purpose. 
Artists of all ages perceived in nature and man certain universal 
types or phases to which they gave faithful representation, whether 
in poetry, in painting or in sculpture. All ideas, it may be 
maintained, are abstractions either of qualities or of forms. And 
'ideas haii^ been found to be the guiding factors of all arts. Let 
us just 4iake an example of what we have so far essayed to 
maintain. It is well known that with the Greek Artists the idea 
of the Bdhutiful was practically everything. And, thus, they 
eminently succeeded in bringing out that idea in their sculptures. 
Similarly, the idea of fierceness, mildness, beauty, magnifioience 
played a great part in the minds of the Indian artists. In this 
connection, it would not be irrelevant to say that there existed a 
{nndammital distinction between the Greek life and the Indlat^ 
life. »Tlm* bodily culture and the improvement of its form 
engaged*the sole attention of the Greeks ; whereas the Indian life. 
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ancient and probably modem, has been singularly oharaoterised by 
a oontemplativa side of the human mind. Thus it is only too 
natural to discern in the works of the Indian artists a faithful 
representation of their ideals of the mind. 

It is not infrequently maintained that the sculptors of^ ancient 
India were fettered to so great a degree as to enjoy little latitude, or 
free movement in their art and thus the productions which they have 
left utterly lacked that free play of art— that unrestrained air of 
life and harmony which is always the guarantee of success to fie 
looked for by all connoisseurs of art. We, however, naively dis« 
sent from such a view. We are rather dispo#ed to hold that tho 
Indian literature, particularly the religious, bears iolear pcoof to 
show that not only were the artists directed to express in art cer* 
tain symbolical representations of the nature of a particular god or 
goddess but to show, through their chisel-work, extremely subtle 
poses of the imago, to show unmistakably the various moods, 
either grim or mild or meditative or grave or some other kind, in 
which the deities were to appear before the worshipper. This 
presumably led to the psychological foundation of Indian art. 
The Indian artists must, of necessity have studied the general 
conduct of the human mind, the outward expressions— the subtler 
bodily changes, cither sustained, retarded or temporary, beirg 
results of the strong dictates of the mind in action and particularly 
laying bare the remotest corners of the Indian mind as they 
were called upon by their art to perform that solemn yet ropst 
fascinating duty of life. It may be questioned, however* legiti- 
mately to the triumph of the Indian artist, whether a greater num- 
ber of expressive postures not only of the face but of the whole 
body throughout could have been possible for any artist to 
exhibit in any region of the world. Apart from the multiplicity 
of hands and heads in the case of Indian deities often sarcastically 
styled by some superficial European critics as “ Mbnstrous ! Out- 
growths fit for amputation,” without for a moment allowing 
their prejudiced mind to go deep into the intended significance of 
this unusualness, the lasting appeal which the Indian sculptures 
make to the minds of the greatest critics can never overesti-* 
mated beyond all chances of misconception. Jusi an, attentive 
look at an Indian image of old is sufficient to impres upon the 
mind of the observer that a distinct, perfect, clearly set out mood 
was intended by the artist for the image to carry through its 
physical outline, waves” and other artistic schemes and 
devices. 

There is still a deeper meaning conveyed by the productipns 
of the Indian artists — a meaning which they so eagerly made, it 
their aim to express in the works of their art. Once mqre it may 
be said that the Indian images used to be wrqught aml^l^loned 
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for the purposes of worship. An<f m order that the worshipper 
m^ht, without much effort, meditate upon them, might think that 
his dearest, his saviour, his master, his object of reverence hat» 
come before his eyes, might forget his own individual identity and 
identify Ms own self wilh the image of god, the artists of India have 
tried their fullest to render the images as impressive and imposing 
as could be possible in a sculptural art. They believed with the 
devotee that * God comes near the worshipper if the images were 
metde fine’ — 

8 

• , — Ha>/a§ir^a-panca~ratra. 

Another consideration of no less momentousness was m the 
minds of the Jndian artists as it was in the minds ot the Rsis. In 
nearly all the phases of Indian art tlxe Rasa (or ‘ impassioned feel- 
mg ') has played a very prominent role. The Indian belief is that 
the supreme being is Rasa-smrupa or as on other occasion has been 
said — Raso vai sah (^He himself i=} the impassioned feeling’). 
Thus, the merit of a piece of Indian art should, doubtless, be 
judged by the degree of Rasa (or impassioned feeling) it evokes in 
Uie mind of a spectator or a worshipper. The minds and inclina- 
tions Q& all people are not the same nor aio the states of tempera- 
ment fixed all the time. They ever vary with individuals and 
with times and circumstances. Hence we find a number of differ- 
ent fiasas which the artists endeavoured to dwell upon in their dry 
stones dnd metals. These Rasas were the essentials by which 
they exerted a psychological influence upon ihe mind of thf^ 
devotee. The Rasas, being the very core of a poem or a drama as 
well, have been thus enumerated as nine in number . — 



’’Love, laughter, pain (sorrow), rage, animation, fear, re- 
pngnance, wonder — these are nine feelings enumerated in a drama.” 
* The images were so wrought by the Indian artist as to mani- 
fest one Of more of these Rasas by their pose and appearance. 
The artiste believed that when the mind, feeling and tempera- 
ment of a devotee would come in an identical line with those of 
the worshipped, the realisation of one’s prayer could only then be 
expected.^ Thus, they furnished various images expressing not 
one but a variety of R€uas just according to the needs of the wor- 
shipper. Nor should we carelessly err in assuming that an image 
oopveys one single feeling in its pose. As in a man, so in an image 
may be disBemable a mixed feeling — the result of an interaction 
of mullipR feelings, either of similar type or even of opposing 
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types. As an illasiration the expression of love atid sublimity is 
regularly to be noticed in the images of Hara-Oauri or Lttk^mS- 
Naraya'fM, more particularly in the Ananta-iayya group. The feel' 
ing of laughter but without repugnance or sarcasm may easily be 
excited in us as we look at the pot-bellied image of Gaf^^a danc- 
ing with bis elephant nose or of Kubera, the god of wealth, whose 
prototype is the modern corpulent B&niya of our bazar. The 
mood of anger together with the sympathetic protection {Voflt- 
hhaya) has been emphatically express^ in most of the Tantrik 
images which, as a rule, represent the energetic principles of the " 
universe. In them, more vividly than in othOTs, may be witnessed 
a mingled feeling of fear, wrath, repugnance, wonddr and a^iortive- 
ness. Indeed, it ought to be plainly said that without a trained 
eye in this direction, it is as impossible to appreciate the remark- 
able success attained by the Indian artists in the composition of ' 
those images as it may be to estimate rightly all tlfe standing 
monuments of Ancient Indian culture. 

We shall trace now, in a general way, what early conception 
gave birth to the making of images, the purpose of such a concep- 
tion and the evolution of stages in the representation of images. 
We have found, through our enquiry, that the early conception ctf 
image was simple and monotheistic in character, which gucdlually* 
became, in course of time, more and more complex, until it reached 
a stage when everything appears to be much too differentiated to 
admit of any coherence and unitary principle. The origin of 
images, it may be conceded, lay in the imagery of the ancient 
Seers or JZisIs of India. They found by experience, more truly 
as a result of their life-long meditation, that prayer directed to an 
objectless unfathomable void was as absurd in practice as it was 
ineffectual in its result, yet true probably as an initial attempt to 
realise the absolute or the ultimate Being. They, thus, eventually 
found out an easier path, for purposes of. priyer, by making 
varieties of conception of the divine. These conceptions took the • 
form of Mantras or sermons, in the Vedas principally having the 
object -of being uttered in pra'Iae of various gods and goddesses. 
Thus, the primary conceptions of God in a personal form dawndd 
upon the mind of the Vedic Bishi. The representation of the 
gods and the goddesses as conceived in the Bigveda have assumed 
such a definite, well marked and solid form that for*their perma- ; 
nence^ they immediately needed the help of the sculptor tp tranS'^.' 
late them into stones and metals. It is, indeed, inoonbeivablo. 
that sttch definite pictures of the divinities clearly drawn in three 
dimennoQs as found in the Bigveda, could have long existed in 
the minds of the Bishis. Hence the fomu, which the Btebis %nd 
poets conceived in abstraoi^bn, were express^ in^the of the 
sculptor. Thus, we see the seeds of Iconography are ^ be found 
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in the semi-philosophioal hymns of the Rishis— the Dhj^nas, 
8tuti, S&dhana, Mantra, etc. 

xiir. 

As biis already boon shewn that for the purpose of the easiest 
and the most attractive method of perform- 
® prayer in the Hindu sense* an invf^e 
• ‘ is an absolute condition. What is known as 

Sfi^'^fhtT^nn' sanctions its use. Even the greatest Yogis never 
dispense with imag^ but hold fa^t to them as a great means of 
attaining concentration of the mind. Even there wore heretics 
against che Vedas, The Vedas could not wholly escape denounce- 
ment in India itself. But no ancient system of philosophy in 
India is knoufh to have over pronounced the Iconolatry as unphilo- 
sophical. .Rather we find it is the philosophers among the 
co-religionists of India, who strongly advocated the system. The 
Mah&y§,nists, who in some sense introdneed philosophy into the 
Buddhist religion, greatly encourage image-worship. Samkara- 
charya, the greatest monist that India has ever seen, was an 
image-worshipper himself. paaana, or the practical side of the 
Hindu religion, has necessitated this form of worship from time 
•♦mraeijuorial. The Nirguna Brahman, the Absolute being, beyond all 
subject and object, cannot easily he an object of worship. The 
difficulty of such kind of worship has been realised in many 
plaOCs of the scripture, particularly in the Gita, a8.follows: — 

“Greater is the di&iculty ot those, whose minds are set on the 
unmanifested, for the path of the unmanifestod is hard for the 
embodied to reach.”* Thus sprang U paaana which has I'sen 
defined as “ mental operation concerning Brahma with attributes ” 
( “ WWl) I” These attributes of 
Brahma make up for Hint a personal form so useful for the wor- 
shippers, These lines from Ramopanishad set forth the idea : 





“ It M to the purpose of the worshipper that is due the 
representation of Brahma who is intelligent, one, indivisible and 
disembodiedr’ Worship or Upasana is of many kinds,— d'ampo- 
dupdaan&, Prattkop&aana and SaAivargopasana as dealt with in 
the Vedanto philosophy. It may be said that images were found 
to supply the readiest means of fulfilling all the needs of Up&aaniS, 



’WwA Gits, xii. 1-7. 


Cf. finnnt era: vd AdhyStma Rsmayana. 
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Prayer, in the Hindu sense, chiefly means meditation on the 
divine. The steps leading to it, as systematically treated in the 
practical side of the Yoga philosophy, may be shewn to co-ordi- 
nate with the stages of Iconolatry. Fnom all directions, the 
Hindus have ■■tried to render a meditative prayer to Goft. They 
have selepted the best places of the country, magnificently 
circumstanced with grandeurs of nature — either seaside, conflu- 
ence of two rivers, banks of mighty streams or woodlands, vall^s 
or even snow-clad peaks of hills and there built temples with 
the sole object of being able, with their external opportunities, to 
attain prayer with the greatest amount of attention.. To add to their 
attention — being the very heart of prayer — they have tried ‘‘to have 
such in^ages made as would most appeal to their religious senti- 
ments and sympathies and would evoke various* emotions to 
enable them to perform the sacred journey towards tfee supreme 
being. In most cases the images have been represented in a 
meditative posture. The idea seems to be that by repeated 
glances at them the worshipper would also obtain such a medita- 
tive turn of mind. It is a psychological fact that there must be 
an interesting object for holding long one’s attention. Interest, 
immediate or remote, being the primary condition of attention 
is identical to i^radha of the Hindus. That which excites 
should bo the best means of maintaining attention. No divine 
symbol or abstract theory of the Absolute has such an attraction in 
prayer as the image wrought in the highest artistic style, has’, at 
least, for the Hindu worshippers. 


XIV. 

While, in other countries, images generally used to be mode 
for show for Ailing the art-galiery or for the 

^™worThip! decoration of public places in India, on the 

other hand, they have been, with some 
exceptional cases of divinities as such have been worshipped by 
the people. The exceptional cases being remarkably small, only 
relate to statues of kings and princes. ‘ Little importance wae 
attached to images for secular purposes. This is the reason why, 
despite the artistic activities of the ancient Indians, we do not 
find easily the representations of the historical kings, such as 
Chandra Gupta, Asoka, Samudra Gupta and others. The images 
of gods were never meant for a museum or for house decorations 
like the present-day practice in India. Bather therd is an in- 
jtmetion contrary to the collection of images in one temple. 

Thus each image had a temple built for it by the wor- 

’ Ptatiman9.taka by Bhasa gives testimony to the eiistence of a 
Museum of statues of royal princes. 
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shippers thou^ the images of consort or attendant deities were 
allowed to remain in it. The original books dealing with '5^ 
f^^«nn5fer, 'srf^TOr or • installation give clear rules for making an 
image fit for worship. f^All the Sanskrit books on Tcono^aphjj 
such as ^Ipa-Samhita, Silparatna, etc., refer only to*4mages meaht 
for worship. In cases where there was no temple for an image, it 
used to be placed at the foot of a sacred tree And there it 
would receive fuja from worshippers as a part of their religious 
duties. Further, if any image by some accident should undergo 
a damage of any Ivnd, there is a prohibitive injunction in the 
religions books,' to the offect that it would be thrown into the 
Ganges? Indeed, how many partially broken images would have 
been saved if the early Indians had the same idea or respect for 
archaeology and mu-seums as wc have to-day ! After all they were 
so emphatically opposed to all secular thing.?. In Bengal, where 
owing to the scarcity of stone materials images are made of clay, 
husk, etc., it is a common practice, probably a development of the 
early practice above-mentioned, that as soon as the puja is com- 
pleted, the image, however expensive it may be, is drowned into a 
river or a tank with a ceremony called Visarjana. 


One is load naturally to suspect in view of the fact that 
. . . other ancient countries , such as Greece, had 

images in the 800 B.C. and Egyiit 'had, of 
course, at a still older date, whether India 
has, if not greater, similar claims to antiquity of her images, being 
universally pronounced as an idolatrous country. We believe 
with other scholars who have made some investigation into the 
subject that imago making was known in India in the Vedic 
times. Various evidences may be advanced to confirm this state- 
ment. We shall, later on, give concrete proof.s dealing with 
this subject. Certain facts may, meanwhile, be taken up and 
discussed here. It seems to be a general rule with the Indian 
artists that whenever they had to make image.?, of gods they 
made the A in strict accordance with the Dhyanas and Sadhanas 
as given in ,the literature. Tlieir iconic art was almost wholly 
guided by the descriptive writings of tlie sages. No image 
in India whatever may be its age, even of the Buddhistic 
age, say 'the image of the goddess of 6ri in Sanchi, may be 


_ SI sf VJ 

A^itya Parana — quoted in Nirnaya Sindhu, also ‘’srfWrT 
etc., “ in l ” 
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shewn to have been sculptured independently of any scrip- 
tural description and in no case, however, was a sculpturing 
not preceded by an older iconographical -guide. If this were 
a rule,' it follows, as a consequence, that^images were certainly 
not unknowif* in the Vedic age Inasmuch as we fifid clear 
descriptions of them in the Vedas for the sculptors to follow in 
often minutest details. In fact the Vedic representations of gods 
were really the parents of the Pauranic representation of gods. 
The name of an artist has been mentioned in the Vedas. Tvas^a 
was the divine artist. Did he not make images like the ancient 
Geek artist Hephaistus ? Further, in any ancienlj country, it is 
found that the art of image-making is contemporaneous with the 
art of poetry. For instance?, in Greece, the origin and development 
of the art of sculpture saw also the origin and progress of poetry 
by its side. It is unusual, therefore, in the eourse of things to 
suppose that India should prove quite an exception to this rule 
That the whole of the Vedic period with its civilised condition of 
society and developed state of arts wanted only in the art of 
sculpture, another aspect of “ tine arts ’* is probably ^ unfounded 
a fact as it is inconceivable. In the early period of studies on 
Indian iconography, scholars used to believe, now proved wrong, 
that ‘‘the art of ancient India owes its rise to Buddhi&m.” 
M. Foucher said, “ The ancient Indian sculpture did not know the 
detached statues.” Now, the state of opinions is completely 
reversed. Even the greatest art-critios and archteologists have 
begun to doubt the relatively small antiquity of Indian art. 
Prof. Gardner observes thus : “There oan be no doubt that Indian 
art had an earlier history. The- art of Asoka is a mature art : 
in some respects more than the Greek art of the time.” If this 
relative superiority of Indian art can be maintained to have 
existed in earlier ages, we have to assume a very remote antiquity 
for its initial stage. Dr. Sten Konow, controverting the theories 
of those whose opinion it was that the Indian art began after the 
Buddhist age, touched the problem and remarked, '* It would, 
however, be unwise to infer that the Indian learnt to worshijj 
images from the Greeks or that the practice of adoring images 
of the Buddha was inaugurated by the semi-Greek pop'ulation of 

the Panjab as maintained by Fergusson and Cunningham 

My intention is only to remind of a few facts which show that 
the Indians had been making images before the rise of the 
Buddhist art of the Gandhara school.” We shall deal, ‘at length, 
with the literary and other evidences which go to prove the existence 
of Indian images and (iheir worship at a much older time than 
is commonly supposed. It is sufficient to say at Resent that 


* GrOnwedel’s Buddhist Art in India,” Introduction, 
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that time would coincide with the time of the personification of 
gods by the Vedic Rsis. 

XVI. 

The most ancien^ religions of the world had image-worship 
, • .. . , as forming their principal creed. In Egypt, 

China. Aaayria, Babylonia.' and Giaow. 
images were used in the most ancient pcri<;|^s 
ot which we have evidential records. As late as the period of 
the 6th dynasty in Egypt, the image of the Sun-god Ra was 
made and worshipped as has been proved by the exploration 
of the. Sun-temples at Abusir. “ Somewhere about the time of 
the 2nd. dynasty, the Egyptians began systematically to repre- 
sent their gods by images of a human form. ” ‘ The Polytheistic 
conception of God by itself suggests in any religion the prevalence 
of image worship. The ancient world religions are, as a rule, 
polytheistic in character, though, of course, the higher conception 
of Monotheism was not only known but grew side by side. The 
religion of Assyria attaching sanctity and belief to many gods 
knew of th«ir images and temples of which, we have creditable 
records. “We are now able to read with certainty except for a 
few obscure expressions, in inscriptions which possibly date back 
.^J:o B.r. 6000. The earliest inscriptions hitherto recovered have 
been from temple-archives, and naturally relate to offerings to 
the gods or gifts to the temples.” * Babylon was no less ancierit a 
country than Assyria. “ Idolatry and image-w'or.ship form a very 
striking feature ef the Babylonian religious system, and already 
meet us in an advanced stage of development in the earliest 
cultural period of which material remains have been preserved. 
The earliest inhabitants of the country of whose existence we 
have obtained evidence by excavation were the Sumerians, and 
they were immigrants w'^ho brought with them an extraneous 
civilisation from* some mountainous region of Central Asia. Their 
gods were already anthropomorphic and their cult-images undoubt- 
edly combined the character of portrait with that of fetish.” * It 
may be noted here that the culture and religion of Assyria were 
Essentially Babylonian, except for the predominance of the national 
god, Asbur. Thus the Babylonian images date back from an 
earlier period than the Assyrian images. “ Later, in the 16th 
century B.G., we know that an image of the goddess Ishtar was 
carried with great pomp and ceremony from Mesopotamia to 
Egypt, a^d in one of the letters found at Tell-el-Amama the 
statue and the goddess herself are absolutely identified.” * Coming 


' Hastings’ Ency. of Religion and Ethioi^ Vol. 7, p. 132. 

* HastiRgs’ “ Dictionary of the Bible.” — See under “ Assyria and 
Babylofliai' * Hastings’ “ Enc. of Religion and Ethics,” 

'p. 117. ♦ Ibid., p. 118. 
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down to the time of the Israelites in the land of ancient Palestine, 
we can furnish proofs of image-wprship among them. “ Did 
Moses tolerate images of Jahweh ? On the one hand, it seem» 
certain that the Decalogue in some forn^ or other comes froiD 
Moses; * * ♦ there is a very general opinion that the makin^of images 
«f Jahweh' was thought unobjectionable up to the 8th century 
RtC.”' About 15 words in the Old Testament are used specific- 
ally for images. The earliest point to the process of manufac- 
ture of graven, sculptured, molten images.* An extremely ancient 
country like China has an antiquity of imaggs which refers back 
to about 1200year3 B.C. “ The Emperor Wu Yik (1|98-1194 B.C.) 
is credited with having made the first images or idols. Thtf objects 
of worship then were heaven and earth, the spirits of mountains 
and streams, etc.”* Lastly we turn to Greece whCie the art of 
sculpture reached wonderful perfection in its application to religion. 
The Mycenaeans of the iEgean civilisation, who early dwelt in 
the islands of Greece are now proved to have been clearly image- 
worshippers. “ We now know that the .dilgeans made idols and 
venerated them as did every other people of their time. Whether 
D. G. Hogarth is right or not in claiming (ERE. 143“, 147“ EB r. 
i 247“ ) that the .dlgeans worshipped only two deities, the mother 
Rhea and the son Zeus, or whether we should rather- ssf^ that 
there were two primary objects of worship, it is at least probable 
that “ Dual Monotheism ” which he postulates was accompanied 
by the veneration of spirits of wood and water, sky, sea, apd land, 
as in every country of the world,”* Then, after the destruction of 
the Mycensean or /Egean civilisation of the invasion of tribes 
from the north about 900 B.C. when the Hellenic Greeks started 
and developed their culture in Greecp, their art and religion being 
close to each other, laid the foundation of an extensive worship of 
images. “ It was about the 6th century that the genius of the 
Greeks, almost suddenly as it seems to us, emancipated itself 
from the thraldom of tradition, and passed beyond the limits 
with which the nations of the east and west had hitherto been 
content in a free and bold effort towards the ideal. Thus the 
6th century marks the style in art in which it may be said to 
have become definitely Hellenic.”* A review of the» foregoing 
statements leads us to suppose that there was, in fact, an age of 
image-worship throughout the world. It was never Restricted to 
one or two small areas ; and images were in vogue all the world 
over. That is what the comparative study of images , its oorrespond- 


* “ Hastings’ Dictioiptry of the Bible,” p. 300. 

* Ibid., See under ” Idolatry.” * * 

* Hastings’ Ency. of Religion and Ethics, p. 130. * Ibid.^ p. 116. 

* Ency. Brit. (11th Edition), Vol, 12, p. 470 by Gardner. 
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ing art and importation of images might have resulted in. But 
what was the centre of this iconic practice ? Whence first came the 
images ? It has been proved in all cases of ancient countries— 
Egypt, Babylonia, i^SSyria, etc., save India alone — that the 
practice of image-making was not an indigenous growth. 
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EVIDENCES OF IMAGES IN THE* EARLY INDIAN 
LITERATURE. 

Scholars used to think half a century ago that images 
were never known in ancient India ; and, in fact, the practice of 
their worship came into vogue not in the earjy part of the Aryan 
religious life, but quite after the birth of the Mahsyuna or later 
Buddhism. But now that opinion is among the scholars* unani- 
mously modified. The most critical and historical scholars now 
do not hesitate to believe that books avowedly prtifved to date 
from the pre-Buddhist times such as the Sutras of Panini, the Brah- 
manas of the different Vedas, etc., make distinct references to images 
of gods which, of course, had a history and growth from times 
much earlier than the times of the w'orks just mentioned. We 
shall show here th# earlier books composing what is known as 
the Sutra literature make such unmistakable mention of images 
as the ingenuity of scholastic criticism can never find an easy 
means of interpreting otherwise. . < •' 

This definitely brings the age of iconology in India close to 
the time of the Vedas. We shall next show that the Vedas con- 
sisting of the Mantras and the Brahraana,s give sufficient eYidenoes 
for the knowledge and the use of images in that age. Descrip- 
tions of the Vcdic gods and goddesses as having hands, feet, 
armours, dross, chariots, vehicles are no mere poetic imageries, but 
are based upon the material images of the divinities who had 
regular temples and Vedis built for them. They are, in reality, the 
progenitors of the descriptions of images such as we find in the early 
Puranas and the 6ilpa§astvas. It is admitted also that, in later 
ages, the images of gods were multiplied with variations in their 
conceptions, but yet a long evolution of images appears to run 
through the different ages of Indian religious life, which, as a whole^ 
admits them as forming an integral part of Upasana or prayer. 

Now, we begin with details discussing them in a 'regressive 
order.' 


* The probable chronology of the books used here ; — 

(i) I'ataftjali’s MaltabMsya — 2nd cent. B.C. ,, 

(ii) Kautilva’s Arthasastra : — 

0.320 B.G.— Prof. Jolly. Z.D.M.G., Vol. 67, pp. 49^96; also 
pp. 95-96, Prof. Hillebrandt shares the same View. 

(iii) PSnini’s Grammar : — * , 

C. 7th cent. B.C.— Goldstiickcr and Sir R. G. Bhanfiarkar. 
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Fatanjali’s IKfahftbh&sya 

Sufficiently current things are, as a rule, used aa examplea for 
the elucidation of any, principle. Patanjali, the great commen- 
tator of P&nini Sutrasf in connexion with an aphorism, gives as 
examples* Vasudeva, 6iva, Skanda, Visnu and Aditya which words 
are here used in the sense of images (Archa) of those gods.* 

As illustration of another aphorism, the images of KaSyapa 
have been mentioned,* The same old scholium informs us of the 
beating and the sounding of the Mrdanga, ^ankha, the existence of 
a sect of fiivabbaggvatas holding an iron lance in their hands.® 
Thus the representations of the principal gods of the Indian 
Panthedn were no less common in those days than they are now. 
In another passage of the Mahabhasya, the author in explanation 
of the aphorism of I’anini iv. 1, 64, gives examples of an image 
having a large nose or a high nose.* 


(iv) The Great Epics ; — 

Pre-Buddhistic — the original part of the Biimayana composed 
before 500 B.C. — Macdoncll : Imp. fiaz., V^ol. II, p. 237. 
The old form of rho epic probably came into being about 
tlio olh cent. B.C. — Ibid., p. 235. 

(v) Mann and the 8mArla works: — 

Gaulania — otli or 0th Gent. ]5.C. — Jolly'w ‘ Kecht und Sitte, 

mx y- 7 . 


^3audhA vana‘1 
Apaslamba J 


4tli ur 5th eout. B.C. Ibid. 


4^ 


(vi) The Sutra Period. — Pre-Pan iuiaii. The date of Maiiu as given 
by the scholars is not convincing. He certainly preceded 
the other law givers in date. As the last redaction made 
was not later than 200 ibC. (Biihlcr), the original Sutras 
may be reasonably assigned to tliis period. 

(vii) The VeiUc Litt.— (last plia.se)— C. 1500 B.C.— 2000 B.C. 

(Wiiitney, Ilaug and iviacdoncll) : 4500 B.C, (Jacobi, 
TUak). 


* wnm ( 4.^. «C«t. ) ii *r fusjfu 

I usifh uftwilw I The Vyakarana Mahabhasya 

of Patanjali, edited by E. Keilhorn (B.S.S.), Vol. II, p. 429. 

* jfriiigjrfw I vfif i Ibid., p. 241. 

* The, point was specially emphasised by .Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in 
his presidential address at the first oriental conference (Poona), 1919. 

TO w Area gurj i 

. . . ig'TOlftwwftr I WVWPTOI (Keilhorn), Vol. II, p. 222. 
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Kautilya’s Artha^ftstra : — 

The common worship of images in Ancient India is attested 
by passages from the Artha&astra, now a favourite study among 
the archffiologists, which too makes mention of the principal 
deities. “In the centre of the city the apartment of gods 
such as cT ; ^ w ; ; t’SW ; 

(divine physicians) and • the honourable liquor-house ? (^#rf<vr 
3;^7T) shall bo situated. In the corners the guardian deities of 
the ground shall bo appropriately set up. Likewise the principal 
gates such as Brahma, Aindra, Yamya andoSainapatya shall be 
constructed, and at a distance of 100 bows . . places of 
worship and pilgrimage-groves and buildings shall be constructed. 
Guardian deities of all quarters shall also be* set up in quarters 
appropriate to them.”* ** 

The aphorisms of Panini: — 

Apart from the references given in Patafijali’s Mahabhasya, 
the Sviras themselves contain a passage which pertains to the 
subject of an image. According to the aphorism the affix ?(i^ 
means a “likeness" when the imitation of a thing is to be 
expressed. Thus sipg ■fgfTVTpg pfeiiifiTi sEPSf^: an imitatiop of^ 
horse in wood or clay, etc.* 

The Great Epics:— 

• The Mahabharata is well stocked with references to images. 
Several whole chapters (Adhyayas) are devoted to topics of pilgrim- 
ages to holy places.® The images of Mahakala, SainkhakarneS- 
wara, Bhima, Trisulapani, Kamakhya, Vamana, Aditya, Saras- 
wati, Dhumavati, Bhadra-karneswara, Kalika, Chandra, and others 

Edited by Pandit Shamsastri (Govt. Oriental Library ^ries). The ^ 
translation of the honourable liquor house for seems to be 

incorrect and inappropriate here. It should be translated as a house 

for Saraswati with Laksm! ( X’CTCV^l). Ida means both Saraswatl 
and Prithivl. >■ . 

® Tt vfirafl) I Panini’s Astadhyayl, V, 3, 90. * 

^ ?pf! BWT wrrfiT«m*r i w Jiijftfif m 1 1 

Mbh. Vana Parva, 8^ Adhyaya. ’O'erses 48*49. 
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have been mentioned.* The locales of these, as mentioned in the 
Great Epic, seem to be so ancient that it is not now at all easy to 
identify them. In another chapter we meet with incidental re- 
ferences to images.* '^e readers of the MahabhErata are well 
aware bft the portrait statues of Bhlma (made of iron) and of 
Dronacharya as adored by his silent devotee Ekalabya.^ Simi- 
larly, the Ramayana also mention.s images of which many refer- 
ences here seem rather redundant.* 

Manu and other Smarta books : — 

In the laws of Manu may be found several references to 
images.* One*df the duties of a Brahmachari was to worship an 
image of God.* Mention has been made of a Devalaka or a 
Brahmin of hiferior order who subsists ujwin the offerings made to 
the images which he attends.* Manu contains rules about oir- 
cumambuljfting an imago, stepping on its shadow and refers to the 
taking of oaiths in its presence.'* He also gives ordinances to be 
observed in dealing Avith a conquered land and one of tliese refers 
to the worship of images.* In Manirs time, among other things, 
a temple of a god was used to mark a boundary line between two 
lands.* Similarly, in that time, iconociasm was regarded as a 

* The Mahabharata, V'ana P., 82-:>l AdUyaj^as. 

• AnmpTf ii 

Blilsina Parva, Adbyaya, 2, 20 verse, 
also mmv 1 

i Ibid., Adhyaya 3, 29 verse 

* VTfuMft i ' 

^ Jbid., Stri Parva, 12 Adhyaya, 14-19. 

t;^?r3fTT: The Ramayana, 2, 4, 29. 

I Jbid., 0. 11, 28. 

^ I Manu, TI, 176. Household 
gods have been mentioned, cf. Ibid., Ill, 117 
, I Ibid., HI, 152. 

i IV, 39. 

wmrkfr i IV, 130. 

• fssmr i 

VXII, 87. 

ftwT I VII, 201. , 

’ wxnr iii^^ i n wT fi r vro: ^ i 

* fbrafSNV ^ g VIII, 248. 
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penal offence.^ The Gautama *Dharma S(itra» a sm9.rta book of 
great authority, has some passages bearing on images. For 

example, “Looking towards images of gods, etc., one must 

not commit nuisance.”* “ One should circumambulate a temple of 
gods, etc.”® “ One who bears on his body sandal aiid saffron 
touched by a Salagrama attains salvation.”* In a holy place, in a 
Tiriha, in the presence of a god, etc.”* Then, entering a house of 

god ”* Household gods have also been spoken of in <the 

same religious code.^ iipastainba-Dharma Sutra, another book 
on Smfti furnishes similar evidences of image-worship. Such evi- 
dences may be clearly seen in passages, wh&re the author distin- 
guishes the merit of worship from the merit of ih^ditaticn, etc.,® 
in which prohibition dgainst a nuisance committed by one facing 
a god has been enjoined,* and where one is forbidden to spread 
one’s feet in the direction of Agni, Brahmin, God, eto.*° 

The Sutra Literature:— 

Both the Grhya Sutras and the Srauta Sutras make clear 
reference to the existence of images of gods. The installation of 
an image, a temple of an image has been mentioned, go to prove 
that image worship was sufficiently common in those times.** 

A number of references to an imago may be gathered 
Bodhdyana’s Grhya Sutra which presents a variety of gods as 
worshipped during the author’s time. He deals at length with 
the rituals of bath, purification, daily worship, etc., connected 
with the installation of an image. In those connections, the 
images of Visnu, Mahapurusa, Vinayakaor Ganesha, Yama have 


vffWTSfT^ i IX, 285. 

“ sf i ” 

Gautama — Dharraa Shastra. (Govt. Oriental 
Library Series, Mysore), p. 139, of. p. 468. 

“ I ” Ibid., p. 154. 

“ f f*i ^ ITBt uvfw 1 ” 

Ibid., p. 465. 

“ l ” The same book, p. 4^67. 

‘‘ Wifr JiwTT ” p. 469. 

“ I ” p. 96. 

, Apastambu Dharma (Mysore Edition), p. 18641 ,, 
“ 1 Ibid . , p. 199. 

“ flr^JTT tvm srtfimrv^ 1 Ibid . , p. 200. 

a temple, Sdmkhydyaua Gyhya Sutra. 
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been referred to in tl}\e book#' The author always refers to gold 
images as were presum^y prevalent in hi^ time. The village- 
gods have also been me:^ioned in the book. Th&^auHka-Sutra 
of the Ath»rva-veda repi^w^edly refers to the fact that the gods 
were dancing, falling, laugVhing, and singing.* Traces of the 
belief of houses, villages, to^ns, fields and temples of gods being 
haunted, are to be found in tlAiR_ancient^work, and their remedial 
mea'sures are also given.® T\x(i^^layana, Orhya-Sutra furnisher, 
in like manner, unequivocal e^ences of image-worship. The 
household and guardian deities hav\j been specifically mentioned.* 
In the Grhya-P§.ri§ista of the satoSlbook may be fouad topic.s 
relative lo images of the planets, the materials to be for their 

construction, and so on.' 

• • 

The Brahmhnas and Aranyakas :-' 

Informations with respect to the prevah;i?>ce of images are 
sufficiently contained in this branch of the V^edic'iUterature. In 
the ^adviihka Brahmana, we read “ the temples of gods fiT^ypble, the 
images of gods laugh, cry, dance, break, etc.”* The exprSsiaion, 


‘ “ ’WiWt epnidwiir vfrftifsqr 

‘ “■ p. 238. 

’‘w’srrfr vfirafini 

WST I ” p. 243. 


“ vrsidt i ” p. 247. 

winfr i ” p. 269. 

“ w«n?r: i ” p. 27 1 . 

*• anww«: 1 ” P- 276. 

“ WTsnfi i ” p. 278. 

“ wermt WmMW: I P- 285. 

The Bodhayana flrhya Sutra (Govt. Oriental Librarj’’ Scrieis, Mysore). 

* •asraf l The Kau^ika Sutra of the Atharva- 

Veda, edited by M. Bloomfield, p. 246. For repetition of the same, 
vtie p. 258. 

' * **72% «” 

Adhyaya IV, Kanclikft 25. see the commeutary, p. 324. 

* “ JZ’ST*! 1 ” 

Asvaldyana — Grhya-Sutra (Bibli. Indi.), p. 8. 

* “ ippffiwt ’STvftfsfT i ” /ftj'd., p. 291. 

«WT I” P-^ 333, also, 

” p. 335. 

« ^ "siirfSn' 

WfPu ” — SSmaveda, SqdviMa Brahmana, V. 10. 
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Deva-MolimlviC meaning ' a robber of, the gona’ being the epithet of 
Rahasya as used in the PaUca-viiMa Brahrjm/na shews clear indica- 
tion of images'in the context of that Br^i^mana.' The Satapatha- 
Brahma^a gives directions for making ^A^lgold image of ^ Puruaha 
placed on thb image of the sun with "rays all made of gold which 
again has been placed upon the-'petials of a lotus,* In the same 
Brahmana references have been madte to the images of Ratri ('the 
goddess of night ’), Kalad&va (‘ the 'god of time ’) and others td be 
engraved on bricks.* .Similarly, 'such passages as “to sleep by a 
god in a Garhapatyagftra,” “ tbion the gods byeing adorned with a 
holy thread,” “ Siva with piwSfca attired in a tig^r/s skin,” “She 
sacrifices^* ting in. front ofe the gods,”* allude to images by the 
meaning of the word Dew /etc., having very little need of a com- 
mentary. The 8athhhq*^ana Brahmana of the Rig*y’eda contains 
many stray referenoef„'to images. The passages, for instance, “ he 
addresses and oleaivfi Ha,” “ the arms of the sun-god being broken, 
they gave two goldeii arms” and so on are significant enough.* 
Several psia^ages connected with images occur in the TaiUiriya- 
Brahmtatyt of the Black Yajurveda, some of which are discussed 
'nere : “ The udgata having laid in front of the gods ; ” * “ Agni 

* Panca-viriisa-Bvaliniana, xxiii, 18, 1. The same expression 
occurs in the same meaning in Tandya Brahmana xiv, 4. The word 
rukma in the sense of image occurs in the Aitareya-Brahmana ru. 

* wu wu VT ^ 

-ftwr: sran wfH riwr % ?ni ^ wcH vtiwnT fw 

^ CIJT^ B 

VT wif5r<^ w ^ g^-- 's w i 

Satapatha-Brahmana, Adhya., Pra. 4, 8-18 ; cf. The Satapatha- 
BrShmana (Bibliotheca Ind.), vol. xii, p. 232-33. 

* tRiT! vftfirff: urfir: vftw 

^ w I ” Ibid., % 3, 13-19, 220. " 

* Ibid. (Bibli. Indica), Vol. I, p. 8 ; Vol. TI , pp. 190, 389 ; Voj, III, 

p. 9. ‘ # * “ 

* I ” (p.ll),“vrit’Sfftr«ti?7r«f^rrw?t^rfk^H^- 

(p. 21). 

• (p. 64)-— Samkhayana-Brahmana (AnandSdrama Sanskrit ^ries). 

i * The Taittirlya Brahmana (Anandasrama Skt. Series), p. 108. 
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is on the chariot;” • ‘^hose gods are in the chariot; ” ® ” Let 
the hota worship the t^ images of Usa; ’!* “ Tfie three images 
of Saraswati, Ida and Bh«atl ; ” * “ The two images of the presid- 
ing deities! of day and ® “ The three goddesses made of 

gold ; ” * " Tvasta, the sculpV)r of various images ; ” ^ “ All these 
devatas are_ for the merit of thi Yajam&na put on the chariot,”^ 
.The Vedic Aranyakas are no le^s replete with allusions to images. 
The? Aitareya-Ararjyaka contains a ffiw of these, such as — “I 
have constructed the body of the god Indm.”* Clearer evidences 
of images may be segn in the Taitt:rlya-Aranyaka, some of which 
are touched bei;pj| The clothes of deities used to be dyed yellow 
the Budras had their white clothes ; ' K the seven suns represented 
in the art of Kasyapa,** “ Let Visvakarma prov id«v yT»u with sun- 
images,” “ let'Tvasta provide you with images,"^® “ the learned 
Tvasta, the maker of images,”** ‘‘Thou ai't.an image.”,*® In 
Vedic sacrifices, certain bricks formed a chief niAterial, and there 
is good ground for believing that the sacrificial bricks used to 
bear reliefs of figures like sacrificial posts. Tlie Taittiriysn^ranyaka 
contains eome topics concerning th<‘SB bricks. - 

The Vedic Samhitas: - 

That the Vedas should contain sculptural directions and 
devices would be rather too illogical to expect as those early 

I Ibid., p. 133. 

* “*STI ’itpTET: 1 ” I 1 

I Same page. 

* Ibid., p. 03.5. * p. 641. ® p. 064. « p. 681. i p. 1194. 

4 p, 1249. 

I ” 1*5^ ¥1^ rufK vfrift ^rf^^rir% wnpr i 
* ’ Aitareya-Aranyaka (Anandasrama Skt. series), pp. 142-143. 

| ” SjJTKf^ 

ifjfw I I Taittiilya-Aranyaka (edited by RajendralalMitra), 

p. 20. 

Ibid.* p. 22. 

^ fipq' Bosm i ’iu^pv^ i 

p. 80. tJus reference ma^®be regarded as very important from 
the point of sculptural art as it refers so early to the art of Kasyapa 
whose wQEk known as Kaiyapa ^ilpa~i^astm though not in its earliest 
version has yet been handed down to us. 

^ WTRTmnj I Wt ^ i 

Ibid*, p. 126. It is also worthy of remark that Vi^vakarm^ and Tvastit 
were two^ri*^e artists. 

p. 308. “ ^rfinTT ^ p. 426. 
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hymns of mankind wero not meant spehifioally to represent a 
^ilpi-Saitra or a -science of art. So far ,4is images or sculptures 
are concerned, our' legitimate expects^on ought to be to find 
anthropomorfihic descriptions of gods a^ goddesses Vfdth details 
of limbs, dress, arms, armour, vehicles, and so on. And this we 
find there in plenty. The Veda?, are' further not a strictly 
practical code of Dharma and thus we can scarcely get there such 
things as consecration or'^’msta.llation of sacred objects, i’or 
these we may look for books specially devoted to them. And 
the books of the Vedic age of this braneh of literature give 
abundant references to image* and image- worship^ «Bome of which 
have been already noticed'. In the Vedas themselves, we may 
come across 'u ’•e and theAe hints for an image or passages, which 
convey, as a whole, th^ sure indication of an image.* And probably 
that may be praetically enough for a historic and inferential 
scrutiny. We touch some of these passages with contexts and 
explanations. 

The VQjasaneyt-Sarhhita of the white Yajurveda has a number 
of references to the subject of images, which cannot be ebnstrued 
otherwise. In one passage, the sun-god has been called Hirai^ya- 
pai},i or ‘ one whose hands are made of gold.’ This also alludes to 
the fact that the hands of the sun-god (no doubt, of his image), 
once broken by the iconolasm of the demons, wero replaced by a 
pair of golden arms by the gods.* There are other passages in the 
same SaHtihita which clearly indicate the existence of images in the 
Vedic age. As for example, ‘ the body of Agni made of iron or of 
silver, or of gold.’ ^ ‘ Agni being carried by the bearers,’® ' the 
presiding deities of night and dawn having fine sculptures,’* ‘the 
wood-engraver who makes image, etc.’® The Taittiriya Samhita 
or the ‘ Veda of the Black Yajuh-School ’ gives evidence to the 
use of image in sacrifice in a passage, such as, “He puts down a 

* * ^rtfnrsfT i ^ w. ss. i 

Vajasaneyl-Sarhhita. 

The commentator Mahldhafa explains : — uftUT • 

‘ fywnfiit:’ vi^ft ^ u i w ^nfir*r 

fw#) ufsrg: Trft ^ ^ i 

* W w i*lbid., 1 w. 1 lunw: 

WUT irj! \ 14% lUJU! -TCTr 1 Commentary. 

* l Commentary. * ■* 

, * ’5v«njT gftm wif snttvmT /28/29. 

ufiraT ^ fkw srfrret 1 Commentary. • 

® Ibid., 30, 12. • 

Mahidhara Bhasya. 
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golden man. to suppdfc' the world of the sacrifice/’ This is 
the temple of gods, Similarly, the word Devala meaning 

* one who earns by deali^ with images’ has been mentioned as a 
Jisi in the! SaUfr^i.^ The Atharvaveda Samhita refers tn, 

the setting up of a sanctuary/ The Sdnia Veda has this passage* 
for an image, which is plaiti enough — ‘ We approach the foe 
destroying, ancient incaryvile A^ni, who shone forth most Illustri- 
ously in tl \0 form of vSrntavana. the son of Arksha.”^ 

.The hymns of the llig-Vodh convey, in like manner, 
important testimonies to the practice of image- worship in Ancient 
India. It is Ji^rd to see why those w^ho believe that image- 
v/orship is a relic of antique barbarisrh would be surprised tp find 
traces of such practice in the Rig-Veda which embody, in their 
opinions, th^^cnslorns of Soini-barbarian ” i>rimitive people! 
However, siscli are partiaiW motived vicv;s and we would guard 
ourselves from attaching to tliom as Jitllc^ value as possible 
Some l5uropean scholars now believe ih.at images wore known in 
V'edio times an'! riupjxn’t their stalomeats by somr' references/* 
But others declare an authoritative opposition to any such lek-at..: 
They sympathise, howover, with the charvalca philosophers and 
would not trouble to I road beyond the easy patli of Jiicre percep- 
tion. Few scholars oau (len^. lhat the language of the Vodas is 
not always straight forw'ard and that- moaning to bo 


‘ Roif.h's W'da nj ih\ Bfarlc Yajur •'<i‘JhooL Vo\. 1 1, p. 411. Agjii iu 
j». 320, Jhid,, we iijid a note by Brol. Dr. i>. Kc'iMi worthy of considered - 
t:on — with c golden man is put on tiiat again he rubs the figure with 
) and addresses it with 0 i, footnote 0. 

^ "‘rfrl ^err: vPc 

• (Published by Tukaram, Bombay), p. 53. 

® Alacdonell and Keith’s “ Vedic Index.' ‘ 

^ The Alkarva Veda H, ii. 2 ; iv, -10. 1 ; viii. 5, 1, 4. 

^ Sania Veda, i)rap., i, 9, 5; 7, 9. 

• ® The existence of images in Vedic times has been proved by Dr. 

Bollenscn in the cases of a painted imago of Rudra ( etc.), 
of Varuna, with a golden coat of mail ( '^T ), in the 
distinction drawn^etwoeii the Maruts and their images ( 

of godi^ 'having the form of men ’ He Avrites, *• From 

the common appellation of the gods a.s diva-uaras wo may con- 

clude that the Indians did not merely in imagination assign human 
forms to*their gods but also represented them in a sensible manner 

Besides the common expression vapus, lanu, riipa [body, ‘ and 

form’] there is in the oldest language one which, properly denotes 
an image of the gods, viz. ‘ Sandrid/ vide and compare Muir Skt. 
Text, V,^p, 453-54; are Z.D.M.G. X, vii, p. 646, xxii-587, Ludwig 
Naohriebten. 
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derived by means of inference rather tha^n by a philological rule. 
Should this fact be kept in view, the/ passages that refer to 
images become at once clear and convino^'ing to the most sceptical 
,mind. The passages we quote below sb/6ffid be discussed^ relatively 
so that we may understand by their /bomparativC and co-relative 
implications whether the Vcdic Ind^ns were familiar with the use 
of images. / 

, ^Siich extracts are - J 

Varuna, wearing golden ,^^ail, hath clad him in a shining 
robe : His spies are seated a^bout.” * “Of man^r {orms, mighty, 
of ta^ny colour, he is paii^-Ced with limbs solid, bright and golden. 
F’rom Rudra the great Irord of this world may power never be 
taken away / ’ * “ [the gods] waited upon by the hymn come 
to the seven works the invoker, and delight the world with the 
holy water, Ma^y' the numerous doors of human form, Bom in 
the sacrifices. come to this sacrifice.’* '^ “The two kings, that 
sit in the highest place [that is] firm [and is] 
-^""ftfipfiortcd on a thousand pillars.”^ 

[He bid a small price for a thing of value]. 

I was content, returning, still unpurohased 
f Ho heightened not this insufficient offer 

Simple and clever, both milk out the udders.*’® 

“ 0 caster of the stone I would not sell thee for a mightv 
price. 

Not for a thousand, Thunderer ? nor ten thousand nor a 
hundred.” 

Lord of countless wealth ! * 

Kaegi gives the following translation 
Who offers me ten t ows for this Indra of mine ? When he 

I Rigveda, I. 25. 13. 

II R.V. 11. 33. 9. 

® Rig-Veda, III, 4*5. The translation from S. ^Pandits* VedJarika- 
Yalna. * 

* Rig.-Veda, II, 41. 5. The translation from S. P. Pandits’ 
' ‘ Vedartha-yatna . ” « 

® ‘ ^ 

^ IV, 24, 9. Cf. also IV. 24. 10, 

» iT^wiT OTRfipr- i , - 

if ingwm irfwft n w?mr vnfinwu j VTII i . 6. 



has overcome the enem; 
recalling. Not even for a 
that art armed with slia^. 
myriads (ilf-cows), not fo^ h. 
fold riches.” ’ 

X 

• ^ Places of Pilgrimage,- In a c<. 
and sixty days of the year are 
should be nowise hyperbolic to rema 
has some holy place •celebrated for pi 
places are crowed with temples and k 
with images. A temple, in India, withon. 
able. Genetically considered, images were . 
where the cult connected with them was pi 
great and small, were built in course of time. 

the place grew into importance as a sacred place n. 

The very names of the places, if analysed and tracen, 
mysterious history a.ssociated with iconic cults. Hundreuo 
places in Indian provinces are called after the name of Visnu or 
Narayana, such as, Visnupur,* Visnupada,’^ V^isnu-iirayaea,* Visnu 
KaneJ,'’ Narayanapura," N<T,raynaSraina? Similarly, many places 
have been named after Cakra, a symbol of Visnu, viz., Cakra- 

' '■ ....is hardly eonccivalilc v.ilhoul an image or .‘••onu- symbol 
of the gods.” Kacgi : — Ibig Veda note Next he adheres to a line 
of fallacious argument so common among some of the modern oriental 
scholars. The following may be illustrative of the kind of illogical 
process employed by them : — Suppose there arises a problem — How 
old is image-worship in India ? One cites a passage from the Rig-V’eda 
and asks his opponent to examine it. The opponent, examines it and 
finds that it can not be interpreted without admitting the reference to 
an image contained therein. The opponent, then, tries to defend his 

• position thus, “ Well, the })ic .sage cannot be very old though it forms 

a part of the eighth Mandala of the Eig-Veda because image-worehip 
was certainly unknown in (he Vedic times." Would not the Iogician.s 
with a .smile c^j^l it an argument in a circle or Petitio Principii, every 
way invalid ? ‘ 

Of. ^wwnrT ^T' I The Yajur-veda, II, 18. 

* In BankurSTlistrict, Bengal. 

* In the Upper Punjab. 

* At the confluence of the Alakananda- and the Daiili (Dudh- 
Gangg). 

* Conjeevaram, in the Madras Presidency. 

» • V Wfir ’sr WTO'inilSV l Padma Purana ,•> see Imp. Gazet- 

teer, Index Vol. ' 

VC Tivw vj srwmrawn i Brahma Purana. 



lOther symbol of Vianu, for 

/mecti'd by orign with Siva 
.(,-kixitcI, ISana-tirthji,* Vaidya- 
commoiily),® Kedarnath,* Som- 
?d after Brahmii arc also com- 
Jimavarta.''' 

i named after Surya and Chandra, 
\rka ksetra),''* Soraa-tirtha." Place- 
the names of Skanda (or Karttikeya), 
-takra), Agni (or Hutafiana), and so on. 
1.1 vely —Skanda Srilma , V ainay aka-tirtha , 
.auhati, Assam), Sakra tirtha (also, Indra- 
-ii), HutaSaiia tirtha.^® In like manner, the 
i- goddesses were nsed to denoininato several holy 
Tlius, wo may refer to Kiilika-sraraa,'* Viraja 
.i-tirtha,^* Gauvi-tirtha,'’’ Srinagar,'^ Bhavanipur,'-' and 

’ On the B. N. By. * Near Ohanda in Nagpur District. 

® Moreover, there are iilaces known after the names of the incar- 
nations. for example, Matsya-desa (.Jaipur), Kiiima-sthana 

(Kum5on) Varaba or iSukania-Kfetni (Soron, 27 miles N.hj. of Etah, 
U.P.), Narasiiigpur (many modern places), Samana-tu'dia (Siddlifi- 
srama, in Oi.-lriet Bu.xar). P1 ik:(m named after Kama and Krisna are 
e.xtremel\ numerous in India, ouch .ns. B.nmjmr, Bamgarh, P.amnagar, 
etc., also Kl.shengarh, Vasudov.npur. fCrlsnanagar, etc 

* yvt yifvii | r>rahma Pur.am. Also Bhuba- 

neswar in Orissa is called ‘ Oata-Ksetra.' 

^ In Santal 3’argauas, Bihar. 

* In the Himalayas, a famous place for pilgrimage. 

'' In Guzerat. 

“* III South Madras. 

* f vnvn ^ l Padma Parana. 

The country between Saraswati and Drisadvati (Mann 
The modern Kanaraka. 19 miles from Puri in Orissa. 

W I Brahma P. ■* 

On the south of Gay,orat 

i Brahma P. Of. Karttiyekapur 

(District Ahnora). 

^ i Ibid. 

vr \ Brahma Puraiia. 

‘‘ Modern Yajpur in Orissa. ** Puri. 

” «©jgiFl I Padma P. ** In Kashmir. “ 

The southern part of Calcutta. There is another Bkavampur 
in Bogra District, where ancient images may be found in abundance. 
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the fifty-one Pithas or places, where the relics of the body of Sati, 
the first wife of ^iva, had been preserved to make the Tirthaa 
for pilgrims. Besides, th<^- tirthaa named after the Br&bmanic 
deities, thefe are places, connected with the lives of the various 
incarnations, which grew into importance, attaining a religions 
• celebrity. Such places are — Benares, the greatest place for the 
jrorship of 6iva, Ma'thurS for Visnu as Vasudeva, Ayodhya for 
V4nu as Bama, Kalinga (Konarak) for Stirjya, Puskara* for 
Brahma, Vindhyaohala for Durga • and so forth. We give hero 
no detailed discussion relating to the identification of th^e places, 
which is, in some cji^es, a matter of divergent opinions among 
scholars.’ * * 

The idea of a Tirtha is not of a late period, of the sd-calied 
“Pauranic” period, although, of course, in that period, it received 
a striking development at the hands of the divine personalities, 
who actually made many sacrod places, and at the hands of the 
pious kings and princes, who enriched the Tirthaa with best sculp- 
tures and magnificent buildings. The true origin of the Tirtha is 
to be traced to the Vedio period, as the Vedic books make clear 
reference to Tirthaa or sacred places. For instance, we find, refer- 
ence has been made to Tirthaa in the.Rig-veda, Atharva-veda, 
Taittariya Brahmana, Taittiriya-Samhita, Pahea-VimiSa-Brab- 
mania, Sa4-Viih6a-Brahraana, Saihkhayana-f>raota-8utra and so 
on, — books of undoubted antiquity.* 


‘ Near AJmere. It is also killed Brahma-Tirtha." 

* Durga is said to hare killed l^utiibha and Nisumbha at Vin- 
dhyachala. It is in Mirzapur District on the E. 1^. Ry. Ja]pur or 
Parvatiksetra is no less important as a centre of the ^akti cult. 

’ For the geography and identification ol' ancient place-names, 
see. The Geographical Dictionary by Nundo I^al Dey ; Eiiglish-Sanskrit 
Dictionary by A. B^rooah ; Markandeya Purana, edited by Mr. Pargiter. 
The subject is yet wanting in full treatment. 

* ftV R.V. I, 46, 8, VIII, 61. 7; ijft: A.V. 

XVIII, 4, 7 ; W qv'iffk T. Br. II, 1, 8. 3 ; ftsf ’etfir Ts. VI, 

1,*1, 2; Paficavt Br. 9, 4; Sadviih Bra. 3, 1 ; Samkhy. 

Sr. 6, 14, 2. , 




CHAPTER I. 

The brahmanio images 

, The deities worshipped by the orthodox community 
a , tv, of Hinduism have derived their growth 

aentatiMs **of orth^ox from the development of the PaurSuio 
• and the Tantrik literatures, and their 
becoming as* tiistinct entities from the Vedic literature 
which embodies the origin of both the Pauranic and TSn- 
trik elements of thought. Nothing can be said with 
much definiteness, but it can hardly bo denied that the 
Gupta period of Indian History marks a developed stage 
of orthodox PurSnas and Tantras and the same epoch also 
furnishes us with examples of an equal development in art, 
Pauranic and Tantrik in character. The works of the 
artists who sculptured for the Brahmanical temples bear 
the veritable stamp of the iconographical conceptions 
largely to be found in the Purapas and Tantras. The 
examples of ancient sculpture so far discovered, relating to 
orthodox Hinduism, range in date from the Mauryan times 
to the end of the Pala reigns.' The divinities to whom 
importance and sanctity have been attached in the PurSnas 
and Tantras were represented in sculpture, and they vaiy in 
types and artistic details.* The Hindu Trimurti or Trinity 


* The Yakshcw statues of Kubera, Manibhadra, etc., yet discover^ 
are proved to be of the Mauryan period. The goddess Sn or Gaja 
Lakshml represented on the SStiohl Toranas belongs to the pre*Kusl^n 
period. The image of the sun-god belonging to the Kushan period 
has been preserved in the Mathura Museum. An earlier representa* 
fion of SSrya may be seen on the Asoka railing of Bodh Gaya. 

* The J^rSmanio gods and goddesses have been regarded as form- 
iiu a Pantheon or a family of gods known in Sanskrit as Deoa-Pari- 
vara. The relation, which the individual gods bear to each other, may 
be determined from their membership to that family. Amongst the 
gods, Visnu, Siva and BrahmS occupy the most prominent positions. 
The Ash^a-dikpalas as such are only subordinate deities^ more or lew 
attached to the three main gods. The main deities, again, have .their 
separate famOies which consist of a number of gods and goddesses. 
Thus Vi^u’s wives were Laksml and Sarasvatl and Pradumhya^Ot 
KSma WM his son. 6iva and PSrvati have Karttikeya ^d Gane^a 
as their sonh. Brahms’s wives were SSvitrl and GSyatri. The sun- 
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has several iconographical representations. The Trinity 
dispersed, i.e. BrahmSi, Visnu, Siva, have different types for 
each in sculpture. The nine planets always foiyid in a 
group have not been separately represented in large figures 
except the Moon and the Sun which have several bold images 
with some differences in type and style. Some of the 
Da^a-Dik-palas or Guardians of the ten quarters, such 
Kubera, Varuna, Agni and Indra, have been notably repre- 
sented in sculpture. Ganela, Mahas^na or Kartikeya 
belonging to Siva’s family and Kamadeva, the God of love, 
have their characteristic representations. Among the Devis, 
whose conceptions and worship form the main theme of the 
Tantras, the principal ones, of whom images have been 
common, are the Matrikas, Kali, Tara, Chamu^da, Siva- 
dntl, Varahi, Chandi, Gauri, Mahisa-Mardini, Sarva-Maftga- 
la, Manasa, Katyayani. Besides these strictly Tantrik 
goddesses the female deities of whom we have iconogra- 
phical representations of importance are Sri, Gahga, 
Yamuna and Sarasvati or Vagllvan. Prominence and 
distinction have been attached to the worship as well as 
the representations of these divinities by the various 
Sampradayas or sects tolerant to each other but devoted 
more particularly to their individual lines of reli^ous 
thought and performances. Thus the Vaisuavas, Saivitee, 
Sauras, Ganapatyas, and Saktas had their favourite deities 
variably sculptured for worship and adoration. 

We have literary evidence to show that it was the 
religious injunction of the Hindus that 
b^dla^S particular deities were to be worshipped 

by particular sections of the whole 
community. ‘ Thus Vi§nu was the god of the kings, and 
so was Indra ; * Agni, Shrya, BrahmS and iSiva were the 
gods to be particularly worshipped by the Bra>hmanas*. 

god has, likewise, a distinct family to which belong Revanta, Aro^a 
and others. The planets have as their presiding deitiesT, Siva, Visnu, 
Brahmfi and others. Each god or goddess had different forms assumed 
by them on different occasions. And all this led to a great variety of 
representations in sculptural art. 

^ veirnunu ^ ux fit i 

« Knrma PurSna. 

snfT ^ fiwuinnr i Ibidem. 
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Again, V49U was the god among the Devas and Budra 
among the BrShmanas. The moon or Soma, was the 
deity the Yak$has as well as the Gandharvas. The 
object of worship among the Vidyadharaa was Sarasratl 
and among the Sndhyas was the god Hari. P&vatl was 
the goddess to be worshipped by the Kiimaras. BrahmS 
■ftras to be worshipped by the ll^is and so was MahAdeva. 
The sun, Visnu and (JmA were to be adored by the Manus. 
Brahms was the^ god of the Brahmachurins. AmbikS was 
the deity a^ong the Vnikhanasas or those who observe 
V Sna^asthahrama, and so was { 5 iva among the Yatis or 
Sannyasins. Gatie^a was to bo adored as god by the Ku{i- 
or a community of Gaintas. Brahma was the god 
of all and all the gods were deities of the householders. ‘ 

All these facts are important as determining the icono- 
graphical tyiKJs of representations of 
particular g^ds. Tlius it is natural to 
expect that the god of the kings ought 
to partake of the nature of the king in features and dress. 
All the images of Visnu, of whatever variety they may be, 
strikingly satisfy this condition We shall work out these 
points in detail while dealing with particular deities in 
reference to their ancient dated images. Historically, the 
fact is worthy of note that as the development of various 
cults was dependent upon the royal patronage, a great 
many images themselves were made to be installed by 
kings or their chief officers. These images evidently shadow 
the mental tendencies of the kings. In most cases, we 
find, the Visau images were invariably set up under the 
direct royal commands. The Gupta emperors, the Psla 
kings were all worshippers of Visnu. The rulers of Mat- 
^ hura were also devoted to the faith of Visnu. The reign* 
* ing princes of Orissa, too, paid their reverence to the God 
Via^u. • Hence the significant fact that Mathura, Magadha, 
Gaud a and Orissa were the centres for the sculpture of 

^ ^ I I Ibid. 

“ The majority o! high caste Hindus in N. India worship all 
the gods of the Hindu pantheon, each man, according to 
his fancy, paying special respect to Siva or to one of h^ 
* consorts, or to Visnu in one or other of his many inoatna- 

• . tions.” Imp. Gai.', Vol. I, p. 430. A ourious ooinoidenoe, 
inrWt 
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Yispu is after all explainable. Similarly, the fact that 
KS^I or Benares and the Deccan became the CODties of 
Siva and Kudra cultus and their images, can ^so be 
explained in view of the above-mentioned evidences. We 
shall now observe the general characteristics of the gods 
and goddesses of these different sects and those of their 
sculptural representations, noting the relation which som^ 
deities bear to others and the differences of forms present 
in the representation of a particular god and his family. 

Trimurti or Trinity. — We may refe^to important 
examples of Trinity,* (I) the TrimQrti image in the Pesha- 
war Museum and (II) the four headed lingam in the Indian 
Museum. The former has three heads representing Brah- 
m3, Visnu and If^iva with their typical emblems and is an 
ancient work belonging to the 3rd century A.D. The 
latter has four faces representing Visnu, Brahm3, SOrya 
and Siva. It has been suggested by a scholar* that this 
blending of the four principal gods of the Hindu pantheon 
is a sort of compromise of the sectarian beliefs of the 
people. Another suggestion informs us that “this concep- 
tion of the Hindu triad does not seem to have come into 
vogue until the advent of the PaurSnic period, for in the 
time of Y3ska, the deities who were generally grouped 
together as the triad are not Brahma, Visnu and iSiva, but 
Agni, VSyu or Indra and SOrya.” * Both these suggestions 
cannot be accepted without some necessary modifications. 
The idea of Trinity, in our opinion, is as ancient as the 
time of the Vedas. The Vedic triad Agni, Vsyu or Indra 
and Shrya, in fact, takes the place of Brahm3, iSiva and 
Vi^n (as SOrya), the last being met with in the Trinity sculp- 
ture of the Indian Museum. It is possible to establish the 
following equation on the evidence of the similar forms : — 

Agni — Brahms.* 

Vayu — iSiva (Rudra). '• 

Surya — ^Visnu. , 


^ The Archaeological Annual, 1913-14, plate LXXII, a, b, o, d, e. 
Bead also the article by Mr. Natesh Ayar contributed to the same. 
Cf “ Trimurtis in Bundelkhanda ” — Ind. Ant., May, 1918. 

* Pandit Benode Bihari Vidyavinode of the Indian Museum. 

* Mr. Natesh Ayar, Ibid. « 

* Agni and BrahmA are described as being of red colour and hold- 
ing a Kamandalu. See Matey P, Chaps. 232-236. * 
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Hie allegorical meaning of the Trirmtii has been in 
many oases only touched but not clearly worked out.^ 
The thiee gods, Brahma, Vis^u >»and iSiva, who form the 
triad, represent in fact one Murti taking three forms in the 
act of creating, preserving and destroying,* Similarly, 
these forms also refer to three fundamental stages of life, 
cliildhood, youth and old age. The idea of the Trimttrti 
sculpture must have been drawn from the three main periods 
of the Aryan life — ^namely, those of the Brahmachari, 
Gfhastha and Sannyasi or Yati. This seems to be j/he 
psychological basis of the idea of the Trimttrti representa- 
tion. Brahma’s features are exactly those of a Brahma- 
charl. He holds a Kamandalu, puts on Kd^nya cloth, 
carries the Vedas, all of which are requisites of a young 
Brahmacharf. The appearance of the Visou image is the 
ideal representation of a householder, enjoying, working 
and Nourishing in the world. His dress, ornaments, 
attendants ail speak of his life of the world. Thus he has 
been the ideal god to be worshipped by the kings. The 
image of iSiva, in like maimer, represents the life of an 
Indian Sannyasi. He wears like the Hindu ascetic, tiger’s 
skin, bears a trident, lias Jata or clotted hair — ^the true 
sign of old age and indifference Like a Yogi he is half 
naked and devoted to spiritual contemplation. Metaphy- 
sically, the triad represents the three great principles of the 
universe, namely, Jfeyoa, Sativa, and Tamos — activity, intel- 
ligence and inertia. Further, the three main divisions of 
the day, namely, morning, noon and evening have been 
symboiked by Brahms, Visuu and Siva.* Mythologically, 
Brahms created the world, “the golden egg.” Vi^nu pre- 
served the creation throughout by maintaining the life 

• 

VSyu is young in appearance, so is Budra to be represented as of 
16 years df age. A deer is a symbol of both. Ibid. 

^ Mr. Havell in his “ Ideals of Indian Art,” p. 68, interprets the 
allegory as*“the apparent movement of the sun round the earth of 
which the Cosmic cross was the symbol in the ancient Aryan world. 
The four points of the cross indicated the position of the Sun at mid- 
night, Amrise, noon and at sunset respectively.” It is all ooidosing in 
the extreme 1 . 

NnnsfWl- wt emwn r imia w il i 
•^oted by GkiAgete in his ^cdidatattvachinlamani. 

* This seems to be the idivsical explanation of the Trin^i. 
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principle and by removing th© desiruciiv© elements In His 
various incarnations. Pralaya or dissolution of the world 
was brought about by l^iva or Rudra who danced wildly 
in his Na^raja Marti. 

Ananta-^ilyi NarSyapia. — It is a composite im- 
age. In it, Visnu is sleeping on the coils of the snakf 

Ananta or 8e§a whose seven hooded heads form a canopy 
over him. According to Murti'Lah^ana'^ he should be at- 
tended by Laksmi at whose lap should be one of his legs. 
One of his hands must rest on his left thigh, ahother should 
support his head. On the lotus springing from his navel 
will be seated Pitamaha. Attached to the lotus stalk should 
be two demons, Madhu and Kaifdbha. The discus, club, 
conch, etc., should be placed beside him. Wo have some 
best examples of the sculpture representing this figure dis- 
covered at different places.* With differences in details, 
they all agree with the description above quoted. 

.This figure like others admits of three explanations. 

* See Hemadri, Vratakhanda, p 122 (Bibliotheca Indica), called 
JalaS&yl-Narayana ” 

JtWVrCfSB WT: II 

?r«rr wf wtas fisrfl: i 

Ni# wJl g 

Padma P quoted iu Sdtattwanidhi, p. 46. 
Also cf. etc. — Merutantra. 

* The panel from the south fa 9 ade of a temple at Deogarh, JhSnsi 
district, shows the Ananta-^yl Visnu. Cf. the picture in V. A. Smith's 
'* A history of fine art in India and Ceylon.” A statue of the same 
figure of colossal size, being 12 feet long, has been described in Cun- 
ningham's Arch. Sur. Reports, Vol. X, p. 62. Another example of 
the same figure was referred to by Cunningham, ibid., p. 107. See also 
ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 41, for a colossal figure of Visnu on Ananta. • There 
is a .terra cotta representation of the same ima|^ discovered by Cun- 
ningham in Bhitargaom in Cawnporc district. According to hum it 
belongs to the 7th century A.D. Ibid., XXI„ 40—46. Sonie images'of 
this figure can be seen iu the courtyard of the Vispu Pada^tem^e at 
Gaya. Of. also Pig. A. 12, Nagpur Museum. 
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OnB .^fers to the AdhySimika or metaphysical, another to 
Adhibhautika or physical, and the other to Adhidaivika or 
mythological worlds. According to the first, the Ananta 
SayyS group represents the creation, Ananta, or lSe?a being 
Primary Nature,^ Visuu being intelligence and BrahnUt 
standing for Purusa or Jjva. In t& language of the 
' Osmkhya philosophy Ananta is Prakrti, Vispu is Mahattatm 
and Brahma is Ahamksra. At first, there was eternal 
Space full of darkness (Tamomayi) from which sprang up 
mtelligence or ligBt (Chinmaya) whence was bom the world 
including man. Physically the creation may be explained 
as the gradual evolution, from Proto-atomic* Matter, of the 
sun, which has in its turn created the Solar system. Now 
this Proto-atomic Matter is represented by Ananta, the Sun 
by Visiju and the world by the Padma including Brahm&. 

Mythologically, NSrayana ' residing in water is said to 
have slept on the serpent Ananta in the Primordial time. 
From his navel came forth a large lotus — the earth with 
its seven islands, forests and seas. In the midst of its 
petals was born £rahra.£ ' The meaning and purpose of 
his emblems are (jlearly given in the Varaha Pura»»a. The 
conch was meant for the destruction of AvidyA or illusive 
knowledge, the sworil was for the killing of ignorance. The 
discus was the symbol of the circle of Time. The club 
was for the destruction of an impious king. It is also 
stated in the Purai.ias that just after creation, BrahmS 

* and 'srvnsf are all synonym'!. See Amarakosa, 

Sargavarga. Vi^nupada means the place of Visnu, i.o. the sky, which 
is called the hair of Siva in the compound, yyotmke6a. The sky or 
is one of the eight forms of Siva, who is Astamurti. 

** The remarkable Hindu conception of Visnu reclining on Ses%, 
the one-thoQsand headed snake representing eternity, finds a striking 
*pacaliel in the Mithraic image of Kronos, infinite time, a winged figure 
encircled by the coils of a great snake.'’ 

The Crown of Hinduism, pp. 303 — 312. 

* The vgord NSrftyana has been explained as : — 

wc lw r u n f k wwrfH WKrftfk fkirswr: i 

ilw wnowr- l” Maliabh. 

m ’jv ^ ^ i Manu. 

8 ISie VarSha PurSna, i also Vanuma, p. 42. 

AdSySya ef. Matsya, p. 2nd AdbySya. 
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was threatened by an attack of two demons, Madhu and 
Kai^ba, but waa rescued by Visou who destroyed tbem 
and thus received tbe name of Madhu-Sudam. <Vi§ 9 tt’s 
function was to preserve order and stability by removing 
the cause of disturbance. Visnu in his incarnations on 
earth saved the world from time to time by killing various 
demons, and the demon Madhu seems to be the first onfe*' 
destroyed by him in his primeval form. The fact that all 
the creation proceeded from Visnu, in meditation, lying 
on the sea is also indicated in the Mahab*h|rf1ja.^ 

Vi8^u in general. — 'We have records and images 
of two types of Visnu without any qualification. One type 
represents him as having four faces— one of mild and 
beautiful form, another of Kapila with clotted hair and 
moustaches,* the third one of a boar, and the fourth of a 
man-lion. Ho has the usual emblems of Visnu in his 
hands. I discovered a figure of Visnu of this description 
at Benares and published its account with two illustra- 
tions.** The figure stands unique of its type among the 
entire range of Visnu images discovered in India. The 
description exactly corresponds to that of Visnu given 
in the Dharmoiiara quoted by Hcmadri in h4 

Chaturvarga’Chirdiimani.* The second type of Vispu is a 
one-headed smiling figure with either two or four arms. 
In the case of four arms according to VarShamihira, the 

right ones should hold a club and the posture of ^unti 
and the left ones a conch and a discus. The two armed 

figure should have a conch and the posture of SarUi. In 

‘ %»r 'sriN t’wr! 

V vs husi^ ftw: vgr sv: I M.Bh. 13, 312. 

* srfk: stfirat ^ i . . 


igj iT f^s wft I HemSdri. • 

* See Idodem Review, 1919, June, Just on my discovery, I pub- 
lished the description without any correct identification. ‘Now 1 am 
sure of the identification of this figure with the figure of Vifpu. 

• Tt«Sts. . VVT Tve| vrryvtjvvTniiir^ I . . . . 

^TTSJ warrft: 

vtfiwi ir<iT i ’ * 

Tf 
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either case, there should be the symbol of krivaUa on 

the chest and the Mitn called Kinta on the head.‘ The 

BHvait^tk symbol, the discus and the conch form then the 
sure cognizances of Visnu. 

In the figures of Visnu, SsS described above, the lotus* 
^ and the attendant figures are absent. The addition of too 
’ many attendant figures seems to me of a later date.* The 
simple two-handed Visuu image has been called LohaplAa 
in the Vi^%u-Dharmoitara.* 

Vi^nUmSbS Vasudeva — Nsrayaua is the eternal and 
primeval form of Visuu whose one form, the human form, 
is known as Vasudeva.* Although in form ho is human but 
in essence he is divine and this nature has been to some 
extent expressed in sculpture in his having iour arms and 
being attended by the gods Tsa, Brahma and others. The 
characteristics of Vasudeva are briefly these; he has 
four arms ; on the right side the upper arm holds a disc, 
the lower one a lotus ; on the left side, the upper hand 
bears a conch, the lower one a clnh." He is attended by 

I 

I 

^ ^ 'nra U Brhat Samhita AdhySya 58 

(Vizianagram Series.) 

* Pandit Venode Bihari Vidyavinode considers the addition of 

Padma to the attributes of Visnu as of comparatively late period. See 
his »rfvv!t* p. 30, Cunningham’s Numismatic Chronicle, 1893, 

p. 1)16. Vol. X contains a figure of Visnu without Padma and attendants. 

* The case of Garu^, the Divine Bird, is exceptional. He like a 
lotus forms the seat of Visnu. See Agni. P., Chap. 3Q6. 

* Viwilt %nrs uw 1 quoted in HemSdri, pp. 110-llL 

‘ »rm 

uunivn! i M. Bh. i . 2786. 

* 3 uit viwwni sr I 

Iff II Agni P. AdhySya 44. 

There is no hard-and-fast rule for these positions of emblems. 
The representation of these positions is practically optional. 

* fwirsui^ 3 tnnfRl' 

Weprr UCCeiir 3^««l 1 Matsya P., Adhy. 232-235. 
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his two wives, sometimes called Mukmi^t and Satyc^hUma^ 
sometimes called i^ri and Pnsti* and at other times called. 
f§ri, Saraswatr or Indira and Vasumati.* He wears a bigli 
mitre called Kirtta and a long garland called Vanamala 
reaching down to his knees. He has other attendants^ 
such as T^a and Brahma by his sides, the earth goddess 
PrithivT below his feet and Garuda and other worshippers. 
The personified Oada devi and Oakra deva are also his 
followers. These attendants are more or^less present in all 
the sculptural representations of Vasudeva., rThey, how- 
ever, vary with variant descriptions of the Purapas and 
other books.* Vasudeva images may be seen in almost all 
the museums of Northern India, viz. at Mathura, Nagpur, 
Calcutta, Eajshahi and Bangpur. At the last named three 
places, they arc many in number and at the last two, they 
form the principal and major portion of iiie collection. 
The finest specimens of Vasudeva image with most details 
are these three : I. A Benares image of Visnu ; * 11. A 
Gorakhpur image ; ’ III. An image at Nagpore.® A seated 
image of VSsudeva may be seen at Garhwa. This type is 
undoubtedly rare. 

Metaphysically, Vasudeva represents the unqualified, 
intelligent being.* The word Vasudeva has been metar- 
physically interpreted as an all pervading being in the 


‘ fiiP S sfif l Gautamiya Tautra. 

* ftsU’ vsrttNmrMt l Agni P. Adhya 44. 

* KSlikft Parana, Adhyaya 82. ‘ 

* Sarada tilaka 

* iriwt first ^rst^sfiir i Agni P. Adhy. 49. 

Also, wijrnitT »rft wr?! t’T^fiCTfirfirmr i — 

3 sfHwt ’9«>er»rT i — 

quoted in HemSdri, Vratakh, Adhy. I. 

* Discovered bv me — at ^aihkhadh4rft at Benares, see ray * 
Benares loonographical Notes,” in U.P Historical Soo. Journal 

^ Arch ; Annual, 19. * 

* Fig. A. 7, ” Itcscriptive list of exhibits in the Arch: Seotioa, 

Nagpur Museum, pp. 3-4. , 

* vsrr wxstfi fh'iisifi i • 

vnt^rafiww ST jstrSfiiT KGrmaP. Adh;^*y*48, 
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Putai^} The emblems held by the figure of 
Vgfludeva axe symbolic of his transcendental nature. The 
discus represents the eternal circle of time, the circular 
paths of the planets, the cycle of existence, an 3 rthing 
that has a circular existence. The conch is the symbol 
of sound which is the attribute of Akaaa, the 

abode of Visnu.* The lotus is the typo of his created 
power. The dub is symbolic of the power to destroy the 
enemies of the wprld. In sculpture, he is represented as 
the Suprema J&od to whom all other deities including 
Brahms and Tsa are only subordinates. His image is 
attractively beautiful, majestic and placid. In mythology, 
he is found ^o be the son of VSsudeva or in other words 
Krisna of the Mahabharata.' lie used to bear the 
weapons conch, disc, club and lotus usual to Visnu. He 
has been regarded as the perfect Aratiir or incarnation of 
Visnu. Krisna’s two wives, Rukmini and SatyabhSma, axe 
typical of Laksmi and Saraswati. Historically, the repre- 
sentation of Vasudeva figure has be<'n derived from the 
description of Krisna and his family. The antiquity of 
the word Vasudeva has been atte.sted by many evidences.* 
Other types of the Vispu image.— Principally 
four kinds of Visuu imago are knouTi — Vasudeva, Samkar- 
sana, Praduranya and Aniruddha. Of these Vasudeva 
image is the earliest.* Besides this, the other three images 
have very little in common with the figure of Vasudeva 
and they may be evidently regarded as separate figures. 
Samkarsana will be of white colour and will hold a staff 
and a plough.* Samkarsana is a synonym of Baladeva’ 

‘ ^ i 

, Wf! ^ II — Visnu P. Amto I , Adhy. 2. 

Of. also 

* I MahSbli. 6, 2662. 

* I Padma P. Uttarakhand Adhyaya 60* 

* ewuRJ i 

* Haating’s Enoy. of religion and Ethios, Vol. 7, see “ Incarnation.' 
Also reaS Joum. Ameri. Ori Soo. 7, 4. 

• TTIDIW ir cwmfi i Ma '! I Agni. P. Adhyaya 48. 

* Hefla^diri. Viatakhand* Of. the Laksana of Baladeva. 

’’ Amarakosa op. oit. and Vr. Sam. AdhySy 58. 
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or Balarsma and in description they are identical in form. 
He is regarded as the eighth incarnation of Vijiju. Prady- 
uinna is described as holding a bovr and an airdw in m 
hands.^ Tn name and description he seems to be the same 
as KSima or Cupid. Anirudha is described as having a 
sword and a shield in his hands.* His form is that of ^ 
typical prince. According to the Puranas all these three 
belonged to the family of Vasudeva or Krisna, Balarama 
being his step-brother, Pradumnya his son, and Aniruddha 
his grandson. Metaphysically, Balarama represents the 

destructive power or Kala and means Se^a, the serpent. 
In sculpture, he is flanked by a serpent having an out- 
spread hood over his head.^ Pradyiimna or Kama (mean- 
ing ‘desire’) represents the Sattoa China or illumination 
and embodies the preservative energy to protect the world. 
Aniruddha’s form is called Brahmi and is full of Bajo Chit^ 
or activity.* 

Among other images of Visnu, the Trailokya Mohana 
figure is distinguished by its having eight hands and at 
the same time, its being attended by Laksmt and Saras- 
watl,* the Harisamkara figure is distinguished by its having 
four faces and twenty hands, another characteristic is that 
it is represented as lying on water like the Anailta-lSsyi 
image. The image of Laksmi NSrSyana Visyu is note- 
worthy. The figure of Laksmi is on the left of NSrSyana. 
Her right hand is laid round the neck of her husband and 

* Agni. P. Adhyay 49, HemSdri. 

VWsnsTV>i:^ I Brhat Sam 58 AdhySya,^ 40 ^loka. 

* Hemadri, also Agni P. Adhy. 49. 

* Vogel, Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum at Mathura, 

Fig. D. 30, p. 102. ^ 


W T H V il VT firitprufinjar i 
^sfiiUT i 

’cmft wrfiw gutO Kurma P. Adhyay 48. 

' Agni P. Chap. 49. A twelve-armed figure of Vifipu was des- 
cribed by Cunningham in his Arch. Sur. Beports. Vol. X£I, p. 8. 
This is a near approach to the description of Trailokya Mohsma. Cf* 
Fig, 6d. 1, Indian Museum, Anderson’s Catalogue, Part H, p- 253< 
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the left one will hold a lotus. The left hand of NSrSyana 
will embrace the waist of Laksmi. The bird Oaru^^ the 
personified Samkha and Gakra, Brahma, 6iva and a Ohawri- 
bearmg woman form his attendants. ^ This figure represents 
the ideal conjugal love; Laksmi is Beauty andVis^uis 
Intelligence. The image shows the union of both. Images 
of Laksmi NSrSyana (simply called “ Visnu”) may be found 
in many museums of North India.^ 

Tfi© incarnations of Visnu. — Usually the incar- 
nations of Viji^u are a.s follows : — 

(1) Matsya (fish); (2) Korma (tortoise), (3) VarSha 
(boar), (4) NjisiAha (man-lion), (6) Vsniana (dwarf), (6) 
Parasur3ma, • (7) Hsma, (8) Balarama, (9) Buddha, (10) 
Kalkin. According to the Bhagavata Purana, the number 
of incarnation is 22 ? The eighth incarnation has two 
variants — Balarama and Kiishna. The Visnu- Dh^rmottara 
gives the description of Hamsa, Matsya, Knrma, VarSha, 
Narasingha, VSmaua, Trivikrama, ParasurSma, Krisna 
Balabhadra, Buddha and Kalki presumably as incarna- 
tions. Hamsa is an addition and Kiishna is an alterna- 
tive of Balarama ^ The Agni P describes particularly 
Narsimha and Varaha. Detailed descriptions of MahSva- 
rsha, Narasinha, Trivikrama, Alatsya and Kurma may be 
found in the JMataya Parana.* The first four incarnations 
are therianthropie in fomi. The first one is like that of a 
iSriAgi fish,' He is sometimes described as having the 
upper portion like that of Visnu with the usual attributes 
and the lower one like that of a fish.® In sculpture he is 
represented as a fish with some men behind it.’ The figure 

* vvTOT vuui! i 

• iswsnhswvufiTOs i 

WWr: ^ 1 Hemadri-Vrata. 

* Figs, No. A. 4, A. R, A. 10, of the Nagpur Museum. Also Figs. 
No. 4012, 4140 of the Indian Museum : See supplementary Catalogue 
of the same by T. Bloch, Ph. D., p 82. 

* Hemadri (Bibliotheca Indica), Vol. II, Part 1, pp. 115-120. 

* The Matsya P. Chaps. 231-235. 

‘ wWt I HemSdri, 

i trntnft eto., Meru Tantra, 26th Praleacua, 

^ See4he photographs of the figures of the incarnations at QSrhwa, 
Joum. of thfi U.P. Hist. Society, Vol. I, Part I, PI. IV. 
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of KOrma incarnation is like a tortoise, and in soulptoro it 
is followed by some human figures churning a rod, prob- « 
ably representing the Mandara mountain, on its back.’ 
The Varaha image is described as having the whole body 
like that of Visnu, only the head being that of a boar. 
The earth represented as a maiden sits on his left elbow. 
His right hand is placed on his buttock. One of his legs is 
placed upon the head of a Naga king and another on a 
tortoise.* This description fully agreeij with those of the 
boar image at Garhwa and in the Indian Museum.** There 
is a record of another type of Varaha image in which he 
is represented as killing the demon HiranySk^a with his 
disc.* The late IBabu Puma Chandra Mukerjee described 
a Varaha figure of this description found at AksSd in ^ast 
Bihar. A distinction is to be made between a Varaha 
image and a Nr V araha image. The former is a simple figure 
of a boar with a tusk raising a patch of earth, the latter is of 
the above-mentioned description. The examples of the 
former may be mot within Central India generally.* The 
Narasinha image is described as bemgin human shape, with 
four or eight hands and the face of a lion. He should be 
represented as disembowelling the demon Hiranyakai^ipu 


1 have a photograph of the hah iiioarnation of which I discorerod 
the image at Beaares. 

» Ibid. 


I.... 

HUT I Matsya P. 

Cf. .HfkP! ^ uu ufurrt i 

Tirretf vuuJRJi^nncr! n Homfidri. 

* Bloch’s sapplementary Catalogue, figs. 3898, 899, pp. 83*84 ; cf. 
Plate XXXVIII and XXXIX, Hindu, Iconography, Vol. If Part I. 





— Visnudharmottara quoted by HemSdti. 

* PravSsI, 2nd year, 6th issue. 

* The colossal figure of boar at Sran. A garland composed of human 
figures sculptured on a band round its neck. Vide Cmuiingham’s 
Arch. Surtr. R., Vol. VIT, p. 89. Another figure is described in p. 89, 

.7,.VT Vnl o r, S 
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irith his nails.^ The images of Narasinha so far discovered 

fulfil these conditions.* The fifth incarnation refers to two 
images of Vamana (Dwarf) and Trivikrama (Uteraily, one^ 
having three strides). The former is described as a corpu-* 
lent man with a staff in his hand.* The latter should be 
represented as holding a noose with staff, conch, disc and 
a mace.* A sculpture representing these two figures is 
preserved in the Indian Museum. To the left part of the 
slab is the scene Bali giving to the Dwarf land measur- 
ing three steps. The mabi figure is that- of Trivikrama 
with one foot reaching up to the Brahma-Loka and another 
placed on the earth.® Apart from the separate figures of 
Varaha and 'Narasinha there arc some images of V4vu 
with three heads, the side ones being those of a boar and 
lion.* Of the remaining incarnations, the tenth or the last 
one deserves a special mcjition. Kalki’s image should be 
represented as riding a horse with an uplifted sword in his 
hand.* His figure must be distinguished from that of 
Bevanta, son of the Sun, whoso figure resembles the former 
in appearance except that it is followed by dogs, musicians 
and other attendants.* I have discovered one image of 
Kalki without any dog at Benares. 

The philosophical idea of incarnation is contained in 

^ l Matsya P. 

Also, i 

«« •• •• •• 

I Heraadri. 

^ Bloch’s Supplementary Catalogue, Fig. 3901, p. 84. GarbwS 
image, Op. Cit. Vide Cunningham’s Arch Surv. R., Vol IX, p. 6. Of. 
Plate XLIV, Hindu Icono., Vol. I, Part I. 

® vtwrrro . . HemSdri. 

* ^ Ibid. 

Also UV 1 Matsya P. 

* Vide Bloch’s S. Catalogue, Pig. 3897, p. 84. Cf. Fig. D. 39, 
Mathura Muleum, Catalogue Cf. Plate XLVIIl, Hindu Icono. Vol. I, 
Part X. 

* Catalogue of the Mathura Museum and Pig. D. 28, p. 100. Of. 
Catalogue of the Bhuri Singh Museum at Chamba, Pig. A. 9, p. 3. 

" uVPivr: HemSdri 

TlMs point was first noticed by Pandit Venode Behati Bidya 
Binode. «Cf. Revanta’s image, No. 5621, 3777 Cabinet 17, Indian 
Museum. * t 
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th© oft-<|uoted verse frem QltS'** W W flf *<aTt^ 
etc. By Avaisra is meant the descent of a deity, but espe* 
^cially of V4nu undertaken reasonably enough for preserv- 
ing the world when in pressing emergencies.” ‘ The first 
four incarnations are cosmogonic in character. In the be- 
ginning of the world, there was nothing but water.* Na- 
turally, fish was the first, the representative creature being 
an aquatic animal. After water, hills came out in the course 
of creation. The hilly land is callpd Kurma SthUna. Tor- 
toise being an amphibious animal represents tho stage when 
there was much water and less elevated land. The churn- 
ing of the sea is the allegorical representation of the forma- 
tion of land out of the ocean. The moon is‘ now proved 
by Astronomy to have originated from the Pacific Ocean. 
There were some hills at that time, say the Vindhya, etc., 
yet of course there was no land. The recovery of land from 
the waters is represented by the Boar incarnation. Th© 
place called BSghera is held to be the actual scene of the 
VarSha Avatara.® It may be that that land was first re- 
covered from the sea by a natural phenomenon, say by an 
earthquake. The next stage in the evolution of the world 
' is represented by Narasiiulia, a semi-bestial creature. In 
this way, the incarnations may be explained as .the re- 
presentative beings of the world in evolution. The my- 
thological account of these may be found in all the PurSi^as, 
some of which are named after them.* 

From the comparative point of view, the representa- 
tions of the fish Avatara of Visim are practically identical 
with divine forms found in Assyria and with all we know 
about Dagon, the Philistine God. The man-lion of Assyria 
and Kronos are exceedingly like Narasingha. The sculp- 
tured boar-man incarnation of Visnu is very like an Egyptian 
deity.® 


^ Moaier Williams, ‘ Hinduism,’ p. 103. 

* ©IV Manu, Chap, I. 

® The place is full of wild boars who are held ets sacred animjiils 
and are protected beasts. See Cunningham’s Arch. Surv. H., Vol VI, 
p. 136. 

* Bowson’s class, Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, pp. 36-88. Cf. 

in this connection that one of the earliest symbols of the Saviana,*th» 
fish was derived from an acrostic of the Gk. word (X0v«. * 

® The Crown of Hinduism, pp. 303-312. *- 
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Im^es of the Sun-god Surya«--1Vo types of 
the Sun image are described in the Sans^t books ; in (i) he 
is seated on a lotus, has two hands holding lotuses, moving 
in a oar drawn by seven horses; ^ and in (ii) he has either 
four or two hands holding lotuses, moving in a oar drawn 
by seven horses. The charioteer, the legless Aruija is driv- 
ing the horses. He is attended by two male figures and two ♦ 
female figures. Their names differ according to different 
Sanskrit'books. ^he two female figures are his queens. 
On his righU side is Niksubha also called OhSya. and on 
his left side is Rajnl, also called Prabhs or SuvarcasS. In 
front of these arc the male figures. The one on the right 
is called Pihgala or Kundi holding cither swords or writing 
materials and the one on the left is called Danda holding 

B t^ula (staff). The figure of the Sun wears an armour. 
There is a corpulent figure of Sarya belonging to the 
Kushan period in the Muttra Museum. Its nu mber is D 46. 
It is seated squatting on a chariot drawn by four horses. 
Except tile number of horses, this figure answers the descrip- 
tion of the seated type of the Sun, viz., that given above. 
The sun statue discovered at Konarak, the sculptures of 
the Sun No. 3927, 58^0, 3925, in the Indian Museum, and the 
colossal'Sun statue at Garhwa more or less follow the lines 
of the description given about the standing typo.* An- 


* wiw I 

» 

h Visnu Dhanh. 

Vf iM i i i wtcW HVlCtlH I 

----- I ■ ■ ,L . 

VT? i 

g w un f |‘« iV «<T*tsr^ I ? 

^ 

VifvakamS Qilpa MS., pp. 306 - 31 a. quoted in Mayurbhanja 
Atolutologioal Survey, p. XVI. 

Cf-i g i • . • • 

vwf irit 'V fijvswr i AgniP. 

MatsyaP. 

* Aroh. Annual Report (1903*04), p, 438, Plate XXU, BlooWs Sop- 

2 • . s 
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other type of the Sun image is to be found in the l^itrads- 
tilaha.' According to this, the image of the Sun should 
be represented as having four heads and eight hands. No 
such statue is known to have been discovered as yet. 

leonographically, the representation of the Sun closely 

resembles that of Vasudeva in general appearance and in 
many details. It is noteworthy also that the Sun is one 
of the forms of Visnu, and probably the image of SOrya is 
his Bajast murti ^ or form of activity. , The moving oar, 
the military dress including the boots, the shooting rays, 
all indicate a great spirit of animation. I propose the 
following points of similarity between the images of VSau- 
deva and SOrya : — 


Sun: 

Visnu (Vasudeva) : 

Prabha 

. . Saraswati or Satyabhlma. 

CbSya 

. . Laksmi or BukmijgiT. 

Kuedi 

. . Brahma. 

Danda 

. . Tsa. t 

Four hands 

. . Four hands. 

Lotus-seat 

. . Lotus-seat. 


Another point to be noted is that the seven horses here 
represent physically the seven rays of the Sun : “ Vibgyor ” 
(violet, etc.). Aruna (literally meaning ‘red colour’), the 
charioteer, represents the crimson mommg rays of the Sun. 

The representations of Brahm^.— Brahma is 
described in the Puratias as having four heads and four hands 
and either riding a goose or sitting on a lotus*^eat. In his left 
hand will be a Kmmtidalu or a pot and a staff and in his 
right hand wUl be 8ruva and 8rwi being the two sacrificial 
pots. The plate of ghee or clarified butter and the four 
Vedas wiU be on his sides. He is attended on his left by 
Ssvitri and on his right by Saraswatl.'* In another des- 

plemeutat^ Catalogue, pp. 77>79, Joorn. of the U.P. Hist. Soo., Vol. I 
Part I, Plate VI, Pig. 1. Cf. Plate CIV, Hindu loono., Vol. 1, Part n) 

^ 1 . . . 

Quoted in l§rl Tatturanidhhlp. 121 • 

* The Anantaaftyl amd BalarSma (8esa) MUrH are hia (InU 

of Inertia, Sleep) and Vasudeva, his Sattmln (full of int^igests^ 

* vim v i , *• 

vNrwf! iwi wmw- 1+ + + 
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cription he is represented as having a pot-belly and 
clotted hair and bolding in his right hands a rosary and a 
Srvibdi, *and in his left hands a Kama^dalu and a plate for 

According to Visv/wi}mimMa/ra» he is riding a 
chariot drawn by seven geese.* The sculptures that ajfe 
known to be of Brahma more or less agree with these des- 
criptions. The conjimct image of Bralima and Saraswatf 
in the Mathura Museum^ shows a lotus-flower as seatr 
a p^ of geese, ii^ Brahma’s right hands a staff and a water- 
pot, in his left hand a MS. of the Veda, in Saraswatl’s left 
hand, a mirror. Sometimes, we find in sculpture Saras- 
wati is seated on his left knee.* In all figures, his three 
faces are visible, the fourth one is supposed to be on 
the back. The Kaman^lu or water-pot is his sure 
cognizance.^ 

In conception and form, Brahma is a Vedic student, 
sacrificer and a creator. Metaphysically, ho represents the 
Bajo Oui^a or the active power. That is why he has red 
colour which is supposed to be peculiar to the creative 
power. He has four heads in lefercnco to the four quarters 

of his work. His Snkti or female phase is his own daughter 
Saraswati or V ic posse 3 .siug creative powers of imagina- 
tion and invention. Yajiia or sacrifice is tuU of KamanS 
or desires and creation : «nf 

**Ho desired, I shall be many.” Mythologically, from 
his four mouths the tour Vedas are said to have issued. 
Brahms is said to ha \rc performed many sacrifices, e.g. one 
at Prayaga, 9 >nother at DasSsva Medha in Benares. 

>• V# 

snSf I + + + 

^1^,^ ^ ^ I 

, g sffwl w Matsya P. 

^ snnvift. . . . i 

g i . . . Agni P. 

Cf. WfT etc., Brhatsam. 

* I 

* Fig. D22. 

* iM^denon’B ' Catalogue of the Indian Museum,’ Part 11, p. 352, 
1%. MS. 3. 

* See the 3902, 3903, 3904, 3905. BiShmauio Soolptuies 
Cahinot hodian Museum. 
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Different types of the l§iva image.— 

are two main aspects of the Siva figure treated in Hindu 
literature, one of mild disposition, another of fierce disposi* 
tion The former is called MahSdeva or &(mbhvi a&d 
the latter is known as Bhairava, a development of the ori> 
ginal and essential form of Rudra. iSambhu has been des- 
cribed as wearing a crescent moon on the head, the attributes 
of a trident, a bow, a horn, etc., in his hands and as having 
the cognizancesof a third eye on the forehead and abull as his 
vehicle. ‘ According to another description, hb has serpents 
as ornaments.* He has cither f our or eight or ten or sixteen 
hands in conformity with different postures. . Li the pos- 
ture of meditation, he has four hands or eight hands but 
when dancing, he is to be represented as having ten hands 
and when burning the demon Tripura, he has sixteen hands.* 
Hemadri describes Mahsdeva as riding a btlll, having five 
faces, all mild except the right one which is grisly.* The 
figure of Virabhadra as well as of Vireswar as described 
in the PurSnas corresponds much to this description.* 

Bhairava is described as poKSsessing a grim face with 
teeth, a pot-belly, a garland of skulls and serpents as orna- 
ments. He has plaited hair and twelve hands.® 

mrrir ^ i (Brhat Sam) . 

* “ i” (Mafcsya P ). 

* uvr I 

wn ^ *nvr! g i 

w- 1 Ibid, 

Of. “ s^jprrwir jbtvt vvwr- 1 ” Hemadri. 

* VJTO “ i 

msr vsnfv ^ i 

1 Ibid. 

* 9hc*nft OTPWt V i Agni P. Of. fltiWEUr, etc., of 

MaUj^a P. 

« wiN i 

^ wiWH i HemSdri. 

Of. AgniP. 
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The sculptures of iSiva preserved to us more or less 
suit the above descriptions.^ 

There are also many images of Bhairava whi(di corres- 
pond to the description given above.* 

The imago of dancing ^iva is rather rare in Northern 
India. Some interesting figures were found in Bodh Gaya^ 
and were noticed by Cunningham in his Mahabodhi.' 

Another aspect of Siva has been represented in tho 
Hara-Gauri or Uma-Mahesvara form, of which there are 
several types* One type shows him seated with Um5 on 
his left thigh, being embraced by his left hand. He has 
either four hands or two hands and boars three eyes. In 
Ms right h^nd will be a trident and the palm of his left 
hand will be placed on' tho breast of Uma. The left portion 
of Mahadeva is being touched by his consort.* 

According to Hemadri {^iva has eight heads, his 
left hand is laid on the shoulder of the Z>eta, his right 
being adorned with a lotus. The Devi’s right hand is 
placed on her husband’s shoulder and her left hand holds 
a mirror.* 


* Sculpture A 21, of the Nagpur Museum (Catalogue, PI. IV, 
Pig. A), ‘represents Siva, four-aimed, a mild figure in meditation. Cf. 
the OSrh>fa figure of Siva, Journ. of U.P. Hist. Society, Vol. I, Part I, 
PI. HI, Fig. 11. A Benares image of Siva with a bull discovered by 
me is an illustration of his standing posture. A ten-armed figure of 
Siva was noticed by Cunningham m his Arch. R., Vol. XIII, p. 21. 

* Sculptures Nos. A28, A29, of the Arch. Section of Nagpur 
Museum. Cf. Fig. 3915, Cabinet 13, Indian Museum, ViStx^arma 
XXVII. 

* MahabodhiL. 55. 

TOT eni pjwc i . . . . 

' nftri i Matsya P. 

^ ^c^iR g I. . • . 

f '* 

iWtejprihi i 'ufiwt 

W i ” BemSdri. . 

Cf. 4he description given in ^radfttilaha and ^ibandba l^aptta 
CQoted In Mayurbhtdi)a Areh. Survey, p. XXIX. 
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All the images so far discovered ia Nortlimm Iridia 
bear clear evidence of the fidelity with which their sculp* 
tors followed the above-mentioned descriptions of^Hara- 
Oauri.^ 

In sculpture* two types of this figure may be distiu* 
guished, namely, a seated type and a standing type. In 
the former the vehicles of a bull and a lion belonging 
respectively to Hara and his consort, Gauri, may be noticed 
in a couchant posture. In the latter, l§\va is represented 
as patting the chin of Parvati.* 

A type of iSiva and Parvati in amorous posture is 
known as Ardhanari^var. Its description is— ^ne-half of 
iSiva has the form of a goddess. The part representing 
iSiva has plaited hair, a crescent, and a trident. The other 
part representing Uma should have parted hair, a cobra in 
the right ear, a mirror or a lotus, and thick breast.* 

Examples of this composite image are rather rare. A 
striking figure may be seen in the Brahmanical gallery of 
the Indian Museum. Another composite form of Siva is 
called Hari-Hara. In it, the right part of the image has 
the emblems of Siva, viz. plaited hair, trident, cobias, etc. 
The left part of the image represents Visyu wearing the 
crown with two of his four emblems in his hands, viz. 


' See Arch. Annual, 11>1912, PI XXV, No. 49 (Gupta period); 
a Benares image of the same, discovered by me ; two Hara-Ganri 
images of excellent^ workmanship kept in a temple at Sherpur, Bogra 
Dist. Images of a Siva and Durga Nos. 8, 3855, 3838, 3847, 3850, 3842, 
3843, 3844, 3839, Cabinet 16, Indian Museum. Kr. S, Gupta Gallery, 
the same Museum, Siva has three heads. A colossal image measuring 
13 ft. 1 inch noticed in Cunningham’s Arch. Surv. Rep. XIX, pp. 88, 89. 
The sculpture No. A23 of the Nagpur Museum exactly corresponds to 
ths description of Matsya P. 

* Standing image of ^iva-Parvati from Kosam, 139 years of the 
Gupta period Arch. Annual, PI. LXX, 6. Similar figured .were' dis> 
covered by me at Benares. 

» uishwg I 

wenf 3 menp?) €l«(enfJwierieA i. . . . 
nESB ernr vwr i 

UTWft er fHiw i. . . . 

Matsya P. 
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* 

Chakra and ^aAkha/ Several statues of Hari^Hara may 
be seen in tbe Indian Museilm.*^ < 

Meitaphysically, the Siva form represents Goodness 
(Sivam) and the state of GuuStita or being above the 
attributes. His bull has been regarded as Dharma. His 
other form, the Budra form, may be taken as the destruc- 
tive power of the Universe. Time destroys everything 
and Siva is identified with time whoso symbol is a serpent, 
catching the tail with its mouth and thus making a wheel 
without a beginnhig or an end. Budra is, literally, full of 
sorrow and*fiis inert nature has been expressed by the 
cobras and a bull who are notorious for their idleness and 
torpor.* His wild dance is the dance of tlie spheres, the 
dance of the ultimate dissolution of the world. As already 
pointed out, one of f^iva’s name is Vyomokesa meaning 
‘having the sky as hair.’ Thus ho is justified in wearing 
the crescent on his hair. His trident, the skulls and also 
his cobras are the very symbols of destruction.* 

His Ura5 Mahcsvar form is the allegorical representa- 
tion of the amorous union of ^akli or onergic principle with 
the saktimEn or the Being, with the energy. 8imilarly, 
his ArddhanSrisVara mtlrti is the half -evolved form of this 
union.. 

Harihara form of iSiva symbolises the ultimate unity 
of time and space, iSiva representing time (MahEkSla) and 
VisQu representing space. Mythologically, ho is said to 


> i . .irw smwr y imsrrmlafig 

'nfv l Matsya P 

Ct. HemEdd’s description of the same which differs in the follow- 
ing line: — 

gfirt WTSHiii finiJTcrf^ i” 


* See Nos 3866A, 3856B, 3969, Cabinet 16. 

* '* Thd Bull is the companion of Siva as it was the representation 
of the Egyptian Osiris." — Crown of Hinduism. 

* Siva holds a trident precisely like Poseidon, the Greek God of 
th^ sea. Ibid In this connexion, Cf. " He is represented dancing on 
.a coxpse, with a bowl of blood in bis left hand, a drawn sword in 1^ 

apfaiesd d^bt band, and a serpent round bis neck He is, in 

fact, tl» God of death, and prayers are addressed to him to smst 
dea^’^ jCmmingham’s Msbgbodbi, p. 65. a 
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have married Sail, daughter of Bakia, Gangs and Psrvati 
or XJms, the representations of the last two often occurring 
as parts of his image. He was popular among the demons 
or semi-barbarians thus, still we find that his images, in 
many mild and fierce forms, have been preserved in Tibet 
and the Himalayan, districts. Consequently, too, his 
attendants have been described as Bhukt^ Pramatha or 
goblins. Mythologically, ho was a great Yogi, his third 
eye being the JnSna-netra or the eye of intuition or ‘ dUrect 
vision ’ and is said to have burnt the cupfd oi* jiesire with a 

fire of this eye of intelligence.* 

" * 

Ga^esa and his forms.— Vinsyaka or. Ga^esa 
under various names has various types of representation. 
But the whole body of iconographical literature seems to be 
agreed in giving him an olephant-hoad, a pot-belly and a 
dwarfish form, all of which form his undoubtedly cogni- 
zable marks. Moreover, the symbols of an axe or a goad 
and a lotus in two of his hands are also common ,with 
nearly all his descriptions.* Usually, he has four hands,* 
holding a lotus, his own tusk, a battle-axe and a ball 
of rice-cake (Laddu), and has three eyes. In some cases, 
he has eight or more hands as described in the Tantras.* 
According to the PurSnas, he has a mouse as his vehicle 
and' a serpent as his holy thread. The SSradIt-tilaka and 


* See ^iva as an ascetic, Deogarh temple (Photo 752, 1.M'. List,) 
Plate XXXTV, V. A. Smith’s “ A Hist, of Fine Arts in India ana 
Ceylon.” 

* fiomro atawal i 

i. . . . 

. .^. n Matsya P. 

Cf. P tartwdr i 

'TO® *n^ tSfV ^ftJTiPir I Agni P. 

Vf 

Hwswwwsn n aw | HemSdri. 

^ amt fnMra ^ifkani 1 Sftrads-tilaka,. *' 


i 
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the MerU'tantra give descriptions of ten principal forms 
of Qa^e^a.* 

The sculptures of Ga^e^a hitherto discovered mostly 
answer to the above descriptions.* Of them, four armed 
figures are common and thus agree with the Paurfinic 
accounts. In sotdpture, the figure of Ganosa is represented 
as either seated or standing or dancing. Examples of the 
dancing Ga^esa may be seen at the Muttra Museum.' A 
six-armed Gane^a is preserved in the Indian Museum.' 
A figure of p/ineSa with two hands which is extremely 
rare in northern India is being worshipped in the Monas- 
tery, Tabo.' 

Ontologically, the image of Vinilyaka convoys the 
idea of kingly auspiciousness, as the elephant-head is an 


1 

Names. 

Hands 


Vighnaraja 

four 

II. 

Laksmi-Gsnapati. . 

do 

in. 

Sakli-Ganesa 

do. 

IV, 

XshitiprasSdaua 

Oanesa 

do. 

V. 

Vakra-tunda 

do. 

VI. 

Heramba 

eight 

vn 

Yellow Qanesa .. 

four 

vm. 

Maha-Ganapati . . 

twelve 

IX, 

a 

Vinfioi-Ganapati . . 

ten 

.X. 

ITeehista-Gapapati 

four 


Emblems, etc. 

noose, goad, disc, protection. 

disc conch, tusk, protection, 
Laksini on the left thigh, 
the trunk holding a pot of 
gold 

goad noose, tusk, Vijora fruit 
(Citrus). 

nooso, goad celestial-creeper, 
tusk. 

noose, goad, boon, protection. 

Vide note 4, p. 24. 

noose, goad, Modaka, tusk. 

VijorS, club, bow, trident, disov 
lotus noose, lily, rice, tusk, 
pot of gems, urn. 

Vtjora, club, bow, disc, gar- 
land, lotus, noose, arrow, 
tusk, pot of gems. 

Two tusks, boon, protection, 
nooso, goad. 


* For examples, eee No. 3922, Cabinet 15, Indian Museum, Bloch’s 
S. Catalogue, p. 89. Cf. Figs. A30, A31. Nagpur Museum; Arch, 
Annua), 1910-11, PI. IX, d. A Benares image of Ganesa explored by 
the, author. 

♦ Gimefa No. R136, for figures of Gaiiesa in other postures, aee 
Nos. 982, 571, 1781, 1568, list of photographic negatives in the office 
o| the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist monuments. Northern 

(Acckwfldlfi^o * 

No. S020. Bloch’s $. Catalogue of Indian Museum, p. 88. 

‘ Antiquities of Indian Tibet by Fsanoke, Part 1, Plate XVII. '' 
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emblem of royalty and has connection with victory and 
success of any kind. In one word, with all his attriWteS, 
he typifies the true Indian royalty.^ Indra, the Cfelestial 
King, has Airavata, the elephant as his emblem and vehicle 
and it is worthy of note that the head of Gapefa is the 
head of that elephant. 

In Mythology, he belongs to the family of Siva, b^ng 
his eldest son.* Legends about the loss of his human head 
and the origin of his elephant head are narrated in the 
Brahma-Vaivarta PurSna. There is also , a- legend told 
regarding the circumstance which led to the loss of his left 
tusk in his fight with Parasurama. 

Mahasena or Skanda. — According lioaU descrip- 
tions, he must have a peacock and a Sakti, his weapon.* 
He is represented either with one head or with six heads * 
The number of his hands differs according as he is wor- 
shipped in different places. In a rustic town, his image 
win have twelve hands, in Karbata, it will have four banckt, 
while in a forest or a village it will have two hands.* In 
some cases, he is described as having six hands.” In the 
qase of two arms, the object at the right is a cock and at 

the left is a Similarly in the case of four hands, a 

cock and a bell are held by the right ones, while the left 
ones bear a sakti and a flag of victory. A bow and an 
arrow are also among his various weapons. 

All the images of Skanda or Kartikeya found in Nor- 
thern India agree with one or the other of those descrip- 
tive details. The figure at the Nagpur Museum has six 
faces and twelve arms bearing various sorts of weapons 
and a wild cock. His symbol of peacock is also to be seen 

* inShT wfrf VISIT ^ i Mahabh. 12, 34U. 

* He retains some of the symbols of Siva, e.g. Cobra, the dancing 

posture, and so on. * 

* l Br. Samhits. 

Cf. i AgniP. 

* ucfiiP uurnStwi i Ibid. 

* fT^ 1 

BTPril Vl% ^vtwui! t Matsya P. 

* an ftunnr- 1 AgpiP. 

’ Matsya. P. 
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beside him.^ An instance ol four-armed Ksrttikeya is 
to be found in the Indian Museum, the figure No. 9.* 
His peahock is prominent at his right side and on his 
left hand is Kumljri holding up with her right hand a lotus 
^pedestal on which stands a cock, on which the left hand of 
the god rests. The Orissan images of Subrahmahya or 
Ksrttikeya are TSntrik in character and holds, according 
to iSaradiitilaka, a lotus, a kaldit a cock and * protection* in 
his four hands.* 

The image of i&artikeya or Kumara signifies the idea 
of youth and spiiit as the very name indicates. His 
vehicle, a peacock, and his attendants of a cock and a 
Deva-SenS (literally, an army of Gods) all symbolise 
energy and strength. Mythologically he is known as the 
god of war and the general of the heaven He belongs to 
the family of Siva, being born as his sou in order to kill the 
demon Taraka, who. in several ways, greatly harassed the 
gods. He is also the presiding deity of the planet Mars, 
the Greek God of war, with whom he has much in com- 
mon, as regards conception and representation 

Agni.- -Agni or God of file in image is represented 
as having cithef two or four liands holding a rosary, 
Kamaij^alu and ^akti among his symbols. His vehicle 
is a goat. He has a long beard and a halo of flames.* 
According to Hemadri, the image of Agni holds a jvala 
(flame) and a trident in his right hands and a rosary 
in one of his left hands. He has Svsha, his wife, on his 
loft thigh who bears a pot of gems.® 

Two sculpthres of Agni, one of the Mathura Museum, 
another of the Indian Museum, may be taken as answering 


* ) Desodptive List of exhibits of the Nagpur Museum, p. 16, 

Hate V, 6. 

* Auderson ; Catalcgue Yol. Part II, p. 337. 

* For an example, see Vasu’s Mayurbhadja Arch. Surv., p. XXIL 

* ’Wftqilfinr i i 

1 "srifii f«fN ifc^r*eHrnaii9«uTH i 

Matsya F. Ct. also vunftYTfkv i Agni P. 

i wu ftn g jil ^ vpb% i Hemsdri. 
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to the descriptions given above. The image at the Mathura 
Museum has a halo of flames, two attendants of which the 
one to the right has a goat’s head.‘ The image, at the 
Indian Museum, is one of a corpulent dwarf with a beard 
having flames around the body, holding a rosary and a * 
Kamaifdalu and riding on a goat.* 

Metaphysically, Agni represents the Bajo-Gund or 
active principle and he is the greatest manifestation of 
energy on earth. The flames aU round his body explain 
his energic nature. His long beard s3anbelises the fact 
that he is the oldest of all gods. As he is the central 
figure in all Yajncis, he bears a Kamandalu, and his wife is 
Sv3h5, literally meaning Mantra for libatioh. A goat is 
also a symbol of Bajo-Guna and so it is invariably found 
as a vehicle of Agni in all his repre^sentations. 

Varuiia. — The most characteristic point in connexion 
with the images of Varuoa is bis noose {Pam).. The 
Sanskrit books all agree in this respect while describing 
the representations of Varuna.® As regards the vehicle of 
the god, descriptions of the books seem to be divided. 
According to the BrkatsamJiitu, his vehicle must be a 
goose, according to Agni-Puraua, it is a crocodile, while 
Matsya-Purana makes it a deer.* 

Images of Varuna are comparatively rare in Northern 
India. One seldom meets with a figure of Varuna in any 
museum of importance in this part of India. An image of 
Varuna with the vehicle of Makara (Crocodile) was found 
in a temple of Kangra district.* 

Varuna being the god of water and ocean, the sym- 


* See Catalogue of the Arch. Museum at Mathura, p. 99, Fig. 

No. D24. Dr. Vogel was probably in error as he took the object in i£e 
left hand of the hgure to be a bag, which, on close examination, I found 
to be nothing else but a Kamandalu. . ‘ 

* Bloch’s Supple. Cat., Indian Museum, p. 90, Fig. 3924. What the 
late Dr. Bloch took to be a ram (mesha) is, in our opinion, the usual 
vehicle of Agni, namely, a goat. 

* Br. Samhits. 

Cf . wit VI# I Agni P. 

wssTT# vrwvpB wrtsvrn i Matsya P. 

* vrv • Ibid. 

* Arch. Annual, 1916-16, Plate XXXIV, a. 
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bols in his image, directly and indirectly bear proof of his 
aquatic ^ature. His vehicle, whether it be a crocodile, or 
a goose, IS evidently an aquatic animal. Why he bears a 
noose {Pssa) has not been explained anywhere. In our 
x>pinion, it is not properly a noose but a net or a rope for 
a sea-man, a fisherman or a pearl-fisherman. This also 
poults to the fact that Varuiia being the god of the sea, the 
most characteristic mark of marine activities is his rope or 
a net by which, in various ways, wealth can be earned out 
of and through the sea itself. That is why wo find Varuiia 
represented as having a necklace of pearls on his neck 
and holding a conch, a lotus, a rope and a pot of gems, all 
having connexion with tlie sea and water.* 

Kuvera.^ — The main points in the description of his 
image are : — He must have a pot-b( Uj% the vehicle of either 
a man or a ram, a purse and a club in his hands and a 
crown on his head.® According to the Matsya-Parana, he 
is adorned with rich ornaments in his oars, on the ai'ms and 
on the neck.^ According to tlie Viptudharmoltara he is 
foiu'-handcd having a club and a sakti in tliem, holding 
with the remaining 1 lands, his consort called Vrddi Dam on 
his left thigh.* 

All extant sculptures of Kuvera, more or less, agree 
with these descriptions, 'riiere is a fine image of Kubera 
ill the Indian Museum with a purse in his hand.* A . 
Benares image of Kubera is noteworthy for its novel type.* 


* I 

Cf. irft 1 Agni P. 

•nc^nf^rarrsrei vrfv i 




Hemadri. 
Brhat 8ai)i. 


Matsya P. 


«rx?n?T i quoted by Hemadri. 

ThjB Vrddi Devi evidently takes the form of HaritI in the Buddhist 
soulptures of Kubera and HaritI. „ ^ 

* Indian.Museum, Cabinet 13, No. 3912. 

* The author’s “ Benares Iconographical Notes.*' 
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The curious combination of Kuvera with Ganesa may 
be noticcfl in an image of the Mathura Museum jiow kept 
under a temporary shed attached to it. 

Kuvera, literally meaning ‘one having an ugly body,* 
shows in image also many ugly features. He has a pot- 
belly and two largo teeth. ‘ His prototype seems to be 
tlie modern Bfmiya who has gencirally a large belly owing 
to his sedentarj'^ habits. His rich ornaments, his palan- 
quin, his purse, his consort being Vr<ldhi (meaning ‘ pros- 
perity’) all speak Avell for his being the* god of wealth. 
His connexion with Gatiesa, as in the figure of Mathura, 
may be explained as arising from Kailasa, the eoraraou 
abode of both of them where used to dwell the Yaksas, 
Ganas and other hilly tribes. 

The eight Dikpalas. — Of the remaining DiJcpulas, 
namely, Tndra, Vayu, Nairrita and Yama, we shall discuss 
their iconic types only briefly, inasmuch as the images of 
these four are seldom met with in Northern India. The 
emblem of Tndra is Vajra and his vehicle is an elephant. 
Vayu rides on a. deer and b(;ars a flag. Nairrita’s vehicle 
is an ass and his attribute is a sword. Yama holds a staff 
riding on a buffalo.' 

Kama. — He is described as having either tvvo hands or 
eight hands. In the case of two, he bears the symbols of 
a bow and an arrow made of flowers.’ In the case of eight 
hands, he liolds a conch, a lotus, a bow and an arrow in 
his four hands, the remaining ones rest on the bodies of 
his wives. He has two wives called Pritiand Rati and a 
symbol of a Makara.* 

* ? ^ ptc., Ipjinadri. 

^ 

1 Agni P. 

1 Matsya P. 

^ | I 

§tf?R3NI i 

BBiV BiTW: I Hemadri. 
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All image of this doscription was found in Bihar and 
is now preserved in the Indian Museum.^ 

Kama is the god of love, youth and desire and resem- 
bles the god Cupid of Europe. Kama literally means 
‘ desire ’ and his consorts Prlti moans ‘ pleasure ’ and Rati 
moans ‘ enjoyment.’ The images are an allegorical repre- 
sentation of love and its sports. Floweivs arc things of 
enjoyment and csp(>,cia!Iy used ])y lov'ers. The symbol of 
Makara in his iinqjge justifies his name of Makara-Ketana 
and Mahanuldkaja. Makara is believed to be a symbol of 
sensual powers. 

The Nine Planets. - Che image of the Sun, the 
chief of the planetaiy system, having been disonssod already, 
the remaining planet-gods, So-., Chandra (the Moon), Manga- 
la (Mars), Budha (Mercury), Biiiia-pati (Jupitor), Sukra 
(V'enus), Sani (Saturn), Jiahn tind Ivid-u need some general 
troatiiienb. (Jliandra or the ’doon i;: described as having 
either four or two hands with ilu; atfributes of lotus-lnids 
or a club and Voradu- pt)sturc. jg seated in a chariot 
drawn by tc.-n lioi'ses anil .'riven by two charioteers.^^ He 
has two <pieeus (Ui eirlicr side eailod Katdi asid Sobha. 
An image of Chandra auswei isig to I he above ilescription Ls 
preserved in the Nagpui JMusoutn ’ 

The following arti th-,- brief desei iptivci note.s with 
regard to other planet s 

I1.\X1KS. Vj5ni(JLli. 

Mahgaia . . 4 hands , . . . a ram. 

(Sakti, Syioar, (.'lub), Vnrad'i. 

Budha ,. image like. that, of Sd^nu. 

Bfhaspati . . 2 hands. 

(a book aiul a rosary.) 

Sukra . . 2 liands . . . . (.‘hariot drawn 

• (Treasure aud a bo/uk.) by 8 horses. 

^ indiatiVluseujii, Oibiuet ir>. X.» jSl:.! 

* ■e‘er'i«* '■.af-c; . f'-?’ i 

Cf. also ^ ■ n 

* Do^jripfcivo Liat of t. - am, p. C 

Plate 1(a). ‘ 
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Hands. Vehicle. 

J^ani . . 2 hands . . . . Chariot. 

(Staff and rosary.) 

Krihu . . 2 hands . . . . Chariot. 

(Blanket and book.) 

Ketu — like the representation of Maiigala.* 

Separate and detached images of the planets except 
those of the sun and Ihc moon have ^not unfortunately 
come down to us, 'Die images are, in usual# found together 
in one slab. For example, we have some slabs in the 
Indian Museum containing representations of the Nava- 
grahas.^ 

GenoUcally the images of the planets were developed 
out of the images of deities, who arc supposed to preside 
over them. Thus we got tlic following table on the 
authority of Sanskrit books : — 

Chandka<Varu:::^^a. (a).* 

M ANGALA< KaBTTIKEYA. (b). 
BrTDnA<VrsNtr. (c). 

Buhaspatf <Brahma. (d). 

J^TJKRA < f^-AKBA OR InDRA. (c). 

f^ANl<YAMA. (f). 

Il.AKir<,SnRPENT. (g). 

KETrj<MANGALA. (h). 


^ ilhna — l Matsya P. 

’•dysw I 

wwwT <5iT'^<r«rci: i *’ Visnu Dhannottara. 

JRW I 

i Ilemadri. 

’it ’wff Rig i Ibid. 

1 Ibid. 

icnit:— gRPii ’^froi wsr%r wru i Ibid. 

%ifr— RtuRR RRi 11:7 "liRi '"RPEg fronsurr i Ibid. 

* Indian Museum, Brahmanio soulpturos, Cabinet 20, Nbs. 4167 , 
4168,4169, Cabinet 17, No. 4182. Also, see Nine Planets, H. 99, Pro- 
vincial Museum, Lucknow. < 

® (a) “arsr5iRifV^5i Rr w t ^ ‘ 

(b) vhnt 1 
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Tlie attributes of water lilies, etc., in the case of 

(!|)antlra, as indicating liis aquatic nature, those of &aTcti, 
etc., in the case of Mangala indicating his warlike character, 
those of Visiju, in the case of Budha signifying his nature 
of intelligence, the symbols of Aksamdla, book, etc., in the 
case of Bi/haspati indicating his nature of penance and 
!noditation, those, of treasure, etc., in the case of iSukra 
indicating hLs kingly natuni and those of staff, etc., in the 
case of Sani indieatiiig liis do.strucfive nature, and so on, 
have a special it^fercnc'e to the iconic development attempted 
above. 

Revanta, belonging to the family of Hurya, is, ae- 
coi'ding to {Sanskrit authoritie.s, a god riiling on a horse and 
his image repre.senls a typical hunting scene.' 

Some four images of Bevania ha ve been pueserved in 
lh<; Indian Museum.’ An inia.ge (*t the saim- deity has 
been discovered in Benares,- '1‘he images of Kevarita arc 
often mi.staken for tfiose, of Kalki. it i.s rcniarlcible, how- 
ever, that. the iorim'!’ dUtev fiuju tin- iattov by the clear 
representat ion ol alteuiU-'.it''. .sueh U' dogs, luushaans, etc., 
a-i for hii’tilmg.* 

fc) ‘-ifu , 

(<ij 

(c) i 

O') i 

('■u " I 

di) I'ootriDt.os »|). oil. 

‘ ; I’.i l,al Sioiil. 

< 'f. rrstt t Hnaadri, 

^ Indian IVJu.«eujji Braiinianic si'idptuj*"-. Cabinet la, Nos. .‘3021, 
:3777, .‘37 76 and :537a. 

* See the,author’H papei' ■' Etsiai-.v b-ixi Nott'S.” 

♦ Pt. Jliaod--. Bibari Vi lvavinn'.l*;'!' jia-pia >-i ■! ..'v*-' B.. Vstl. V^, 

No. 10, 1009. . 
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CHAPTER II. 


Thu Orthodox Hindu Goddesses. 

General observations. — The energio principle of 
the universe as conceived of differentially led to its various 
minor aspects, such as the motherheod, the sisterhood 
and the wifehood, in all of which forms thh tsonsorts of the 
Hindu gods have appeared in their Pantheon. These 

consorts are called J^aktis or Devia aud are attached to 
each of the principal gods ; sometimes, however, each god 
has more than one oakti or consort who partakes of the 
nature of her husband in dress and divine symbols. The 
vehicles of the goddesses are not always the same as those 
of their gods. Lahsmi, the spouse of Visnu, has, of course, 
Garuda as her riding animal, but Psrvatl has a lion as her 
vehicle, being distinct from a bull as in the case of her hus- 
band. The Afta-matrikas share, in a great measure, the 
symbols, the dress, etc., of their husband-gods. The Mukuta 
or the head-dress, the ornaments and the lower garment are 
all strikingly similar to those of the gods. The only clear 
mark by which the images of the goddesses are to be distin- 
guished from those of the gods is the presence of female 
signs of breasts. Another point, worthy of remark in this 
connexion, is that different aspects of one goddess have been, 
in art, developed under different forms. The so-called 
* fierce-looking ’ goddesses had all their origin in PSrvat^ 
or DurgS, the energy of Siva or Rudra, in the time of hex 
contest with the demons, GtngS, iSumbha, Ni^umbha, 
Ohapda, Muuda, Rakatavija and others. The images* of 
goddesses, so far found out, cover the same historical period 
to which those of the consort gods are usually attributed. 
The fact has now met with general consent from scholars 
that the cult of l^akti is coeval with the cult of the 
Pur§;9as, both of which being direct descendants of the 
Vedic religion. Similarly, it may be said, with some good 
presumption, that the images of the Hindu femaleudeitles 
belong to as much antiquity as is claimed for those Of the 
male and their locales also were similarly widely distributed. 
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With these few general remarks, we pass on to the 'details 
of our subject. 

Gami. — ^Her image is, generally speaking, the same as 
described in connexion with Hara-Gaun or Ums-Mahelvara 
image. But, in cases where she appears independently of 
her consort, we notice, as her usual symbols, a mirror and a 
trident in place of a lotus.' A variant of the same god* 
dess known as Ambika; has also a lotus and rides on a lion.* 
The form of Gauri^ according to Hem^i, is that of a 
maiden having* the symbols of a rosary, protection, lotus 
and Kamu^dcuu iu her four hands.* 

Gauri, Um3 and ParvatT are different names of the 
same goddess, *the consort of lf§iva and consequently, the 
images, with slight modifioalions, represent the uniform 
type of the same goddess. The examples of the Gauri 
imago are to be noticed, with insignificant variance in 
details, in different museums of Northern India.* Thus, 
sometimes, we find her with a lion- vehicle or with Ksrtti- 
keya on her left thigh. 

Mythologically Gauri or Parvati or 17 was the second 
wife of iSiva after the demise of his first wife Satl. Both 
the husband and the wife were the natives of the Himalayas, 
and thus many characteristics of their nativity in the hills 
have been retained in their representations. The vehicle 
of a lion, the white complexion in the case of Gauri, the 
skin garment, the horn, the J)amaru, still used by the 
Tibetan Lamas in the case of iSiva, may be instanced in 
this connexion. Tn sculpture, as also in literature, three 
_ « 

• * g i Agm I*. 

Cf. Also wimrT!— i Hemadn. 

, Our an^orities strongly differ from the Ka^apa-SUpa and the 
MmUMora, books of evidently later date, in respect to the general form 
of the (3oddss8 Gauri. See U. ELrisnasastri’s ‘ South-Indian Gods aud 
Goddosses, p. 190. 

• uwt I Jjaksmana-Samucoya. 

* Nos. 6270 and 3963, Cabinet 16, Brahmanic Sculptures, Indian 
Museum, cf. No. 3946, also cf. Fig. A34, Nagpur Museum, Fig. X>26, , 
Hathuisc Museum. What are oallra “ Ornamental *’ sculpture^ Br. 1, 4, 
Indian Museum , ate in reality two fine representations of Gauil. In 
one she bolds SArttikeya in her hands and in another she holds a mirror, 
a sure mark of Gauri. 
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stages oT Gauri’s life have been depicted. Ganrl’s penance 
shown' in her figure standing upon one leg shows her girl- 
hood. Her married life is aptly symbolised by the amorous 
Hara-Gaurl imago, where Gauri is holding a mirror and 
a lotus— two pet objects of youthful sports. The image* 
in which Gauri is represented as holding her child 
Karttikeya on her lap shows the typical motherhood, prob- 
ably just like the picture of the Madonna. Evidently the 
three stages of woman's life, namely, the girlhood, the 
married life and the motherhood, have "been^by the Indian 
artists sculptured in Gauri images. ‘ 

DurgS or Chan^ and her different forms* 

— ^Tho almost stereotyped form of Durga in Sanskrit litera- 
ture is that she has ten or more arms equipped with various 
weapons, is standing on a lion and is engaged in sla 3 dug 
the buffalo demon Mahisasura. One of her hands is in the 
postime of hurling a spear against the chest of the demon.* 
According to Hemadri, the image of Chaitdika should have 
twenty hands.^ The other details are all the same as 
described in the Matsya and Agni Pur3nas. The DurgS 
reckoned among the nine Durgis (Nava Durga) has been 
described as having eighteen arms.* 

Several sculptures of Durga or (5haii(li with .ten arms 
fis well as with eighteen arms have been found in Northern 
India and they may be seen in different archaeological 
museums ' 


‘ In poetry the life of (iaurl seems to be the real backbone of 
Kalidasa’s Kumara-Snmbltavtm. 

* ^ ?raT i 

l 

• Matsya V. 

Of. ifPisnrT ^irvaT bit? t » 

V5: ^ 'jjjiisf I Agni P. 

* ^Pwni'ivv!— g i . . • . 

I HemSeki. 

* g 1 Ibid. « 

* For ton-armed Durgi, see Mahishamardini, Sn. '2 (Anderson, 
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The image of Durgs or Chai^di is the image of embo- 
died eneygy. She is the type of central ener^ and all her 
symbols and attributes emphatically signify the true 
meaning of her representation. All the gods gave their 
best weapons to her, which she bears and her vehicle the 
lion, the king of beasts, is another sjrmbol of energy. The 
fight with the demon in which she is engaged is the fight 
between the higher force ^vith the lower force, with the 
resultant subjugation of the latter by the former. 

Maftgala or* Sarvamahgals is another form of DurgS 
in which she has the lion vehicle, has four hands but is not 
fighting with or slaying any demon. Images of this form 
of DurgS arc common in Northern India.' 

L&ksmi. — Two types of her representation may be 
distinguished, of which we find descriptions in Sanslcrit 
literature. In one form she is VnUi^am and has the 

symbols of ^ankJia, lotus, etc., like those of her consort. 
The female signs of breasts and lotus are her most ciiarac- 
teristic cognizances. According to Ifemadri, she is to be 
sculptured with four hands with the symbols of a lotus 

with a stalk, a Keyurza {sLualei), a Vilm, and a oankha 
(conch). . Tliore is an Amritaghata by her left side and her 
lion-vehicle.^ No image of this description has yet come 
down to us. The images of LaksmI, commonly met with 
in the museums and elsewhere, have the symbols of Visnu 
in the four hands.'' 

Cit. 11, p. 24(5), Indian Museum, Idg. \3S, Nagpur Museum; tor 
eightoen-armed Dufga, Fis:. T)12. For eight-armed, or twelve-armed 
•forms of Durga, see Cuuuiagham, A.S.fl., Vol. XVII, p. 30. Vol. X, 
p. to. Mathura Museum. 

Hem&dri. 

For on (illustration of the goddess, see the author’s “ Benares 
Iconographioal Notes.” 

* v«w[ "^5^ muii ^ w i Wviwmii . . . . 

riinwt WIN swm I 
I I 

NudwT vrspi ! WlNU I 
• WT# ft Ni^ ! 

* See /flT, Nagpur Museum, C. Anderson, Cat. II, p. 333, MS. 2, 
Vaispavl imafie, Benares loonogropbical Notes.” It is interestiiig to 
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Another form of Laksmi better known as ^ri has been 
described as seated on a lotus, holding either tv^o lotuses 

or a lotus and a Bel fruit {tSriphala) m her hands. She*^ 
is bathed by two elephants pouring out water over her.‘ 
One of the most ancient images of iSri has been found 
on the Sshchi gateway. Images of later date have also 
been found in Northern India.® 

The image of Laksmi or Sri as the names imply 
symbolises the universal beauty and prosperity. Her 
symbol, the lotus, is an excellent embleih'of beaux yetix, 
that delights the human sight, the moral sense and the in' 
tellect. The two elephants, showering watef over her from 
either side, is a grand sight of royalty and prosperity. 
Mythologically, she came out of waters and thus in sculp- 
ture, her inherent love for water and aquatic objects, is ade- 
quately shown in her showerbath and water lotuses and 
her conch. She is said to be the prosperity of heaven, the 
fortune of the kings on earth and the ideal in every 
house. 

Prithivi,— The description, occurring in the 
dharmottara, requires her image to be made as having four 
hands, which should bear a pot of herbs and a lotus. 
There should be four elephants standing behind her.* 
Images of Prithivi as a main figure are extremely un- 
available in Northern India. The VarSha image of Vis^u 


note that there is a Vaisnavl, Fig. (No. T)6), in the Mathura Museum 
'oiith ten arms, each holding a wheel (chakia). > 

* VUHIV UHTWT ^ I HemSdri. ♦ 

Of. vu irel fhre ^ i — 

I 

^ See for example, the Figs. D9, 1)17 of the Mathura Museum. 

* wif ^ I ‘ 

uimeN n trw! 1 

^ i Brahma Vaivarta F., Prakfiti 

Khap^, Adhfiya 32, 33. 

* xwvPT mwii Muifi s fiuiy i H: > 

^ int '"a arftsi ^ i 

fiiNwnirt ^ vm'St hut t 
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oontams an image of Mahr or Prithivi without any distinct 
symbol.'^ 

Tho* image, in question, symbolises the earth and its 
various products useful to man, of which a pot of gems 
•gives him wealth, a pot of grains nourishment, a pot of 
herbs health and a lotus a material for the growth of 
assthetic sense. 

Monftsa. — Tt is curious that Wi^Puriinm give no des- 
cription of the image of this goddess, which had an exten- 
sive cult behind it. We have a number of figures re- 
presenting this goddess in the museums of Northern India 
and in tho Mayurblianja State.® In most cases, the figure 
of the Dev! holds a child on her lap probably Astika and is 
flanked by a canopy formed by seven hoods of cobras. 
What is known as Nagamata is no other than ManasS 
(CacAus). The juice of the plant is believed to have a heal- 
ing effect in cases of a snake-bite. 

The Bhyana of this goddess as given in Vasu’s book 
has very little correspondence with the actual representa- 
tions extant. But one point is evident that a canopy 
behind the goddess of the hoods of many cobras is a true 
mark of tho identification of Manasa. 

It is recorded in the Puranas that in ancient times, 
people were greatly terrified by the prevalence of many 
snakes and Kasyapa, at the advice of Brahma and follow- 
ing the tradition of the Vedas, created many Mantras and 
the presiding deity ManasS (undoubtedly the Indian Gcxtmt 
the word literally meaning * Mind-bom’).® 

It is interesting to note that a species of ManasS 
called Phani-Manasa has tho appearance of a cluster of 

• ^ A small image of Prithivi in the author’s collection, in a great 

measure, satisfies the description of the goddess. 

* Brahmanic Sculptures, Indian Museum, Table C, Nos. 39*50, 
39S1 ; Rangpur Parishad Museum contains a fine image of ManasS with 
an insoriptioni in the Proto-Bengali character ; Vasu’s Mayurbhanja 
Arch. Survey, p. XXXVIH. 

• 5«cr urnwrintm gft i 

vig Ufig urri**! % w » 

mrut uu: i Brahma Vaivarta P. 
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expanded hoods of cobras. The discovery of this Indian 
plant so useful in curing snakc'bites, seems to /be the 
origin of this goddess and partly her representotion. 

ESli . and her different forms.— She is 

cribed as having two hands, one of which bears a skull and 
the other a branch of a palm tree {Kar^iks)^ The des- 
cription does not mention any dead body on which the 
goddess may be seen dancing in a representation.* 

Another form of Kali called Kala^ia^rt has been des- 
cribed as having a Vina, ear-omaments, thorny ornaments 
of iron on her left leg. She is riding on an ass, her body 
is besmeared with oil and her hair is partod uphill. An 
image of this account has been preserved in the Donriyabir 
temple at Benares. As the description goes, the image. of 
Kslaratrl might have evolved into the image of Sltsls of 
modem times. 

StUl another form of Kali known as Mahaksll has four 
arms with the symbols of a knife, a vessel, *a skull and a 
shield. A garland of skulls is thrown round her head.* 

Images of this description have also been found but 
without identification.* 

The allegorical significance of Kali* is one of great 
moment as it has a bearing upon the Tantrik .form of 
worship. Kali or Kalaratri as the names mean is^the 
goddess of Night, chaos and destruction. Her origin is 
given at> length in the Msrkanrjeya Pur am which we dis- 
cussed elsewhere. Her very symbols carry the inner 
meaning of her nature and symbolise the destructive 
aspect of nature which interested the Indian artist repre- 

flSvra’SPwTTOf I Henoadri. , 

* Indian Moseum, Brahmanic Sculptures, No. 3941. 

» apn *nrT i 

wPwnWf i « 

• atusKiPwr*?! i Hem&dri. 

. . « 

awVK fip:VT fwNt ^ fkVi I Visnudharmotfi^,, , 

^ What was described by Qanningham in his JSepdr^Voi. lUI, 
p. 75, as a “ female divinity ” is in fact an example of tbis^oddess. 
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renting not a part but the whole of her mysteries. The 
symbols pf a skull, a corpse, a cup of blood and a garland 
of skulls, aU show the inevitable last moment of everything, 
• which wo call * death ’ or dissolution. A branch of a palnr 
tree shows the victory of Time (K;ila or Kali). Yet she 
has been called the remover of fear (Bhaya-na^ini) because, 
according to Hindu DJiarma, death is, after all, a gate 
through which the eternal soul passes from one body to 
another. Her wild^dance, on an inert human figitre, prob- 
ably representing Pnruslxa or {^iva (who has eight fonns), 
symbolises the darkness, which enveloped the universe in 

the time of creation.* 

« 

Kli^odari. — We shall now discuss the skeleton god- 
desses of w'hich Kri^odan is the typical form. The des- 
cription of her imago is as follows. She is devoid of any 
flesh and full of ribs and bones. Her hair is turned up- 
ward and her stomach cm acialed. She is dressod in a tiger’s 
skin. Her four hands bear i ho ^symbols of a skull, a certain 
weapon called Patn\^a. a trident and a sword. iShc is on 
a corpse and adoriK'd with ornaments of bones.^ 

All the so known (’liatnundS figure.^ arc, in fact, more 
in agreement with the description of Krisodari than with 
that of Chamuiula and should be rightly called Krisodan.* 

Ohdmu^da.- The mark by which her image is to be 
distinguished from that of Kris'odari, both being skeleton 
figures, is the emaciated eye.* According to Homadri, she 


, * Mauu. 

* fSmtST AWsft 

• ftfVWftwVT ?ltT I 

‘ I Agni P. 

Of. etc., Matsya P. 

* Indian Masenm, Brahmanio sculptures, No. .3943, is not a figure 
of ChSmnndS but that of Kri^odarl. Similarly, the fig. A30, Nagpur 
Museum, die best type of Krisodari I bare yet seen, is the one now 
preserved in a temple in Kashipara in Sherpur Sub division, Bogra 
Distriot., 

, See 

* 'srtffwr g i Agni P. 
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has ten arms and snakes as her ornaments. ‘ The number 
of hands is not always constant in Indian Sculptme.* 

The images of ChamuodS and Kp^odarl are imagee of 
the most conceivable idea of fierceness and giimnesSi The;* 
goddesses seem to be the presiding deities of famine aud 
pestilence. The word Kiis'odari (literally, meaning one of 
emaciated stomach) indicates much of the nature of the 
goddess. Mythologically, as Durga killed the two demons 
Chanda and Munda, she received the iQ^ame of ChSmundS.’ 
The words ‘ Chanda’ and ‘ Munda’ mean* the agent of 
Death and the Serpent (the symbol of death) respectively. 

Astamatrikas. — ^They form a group^ of these god- 
desses — BrahmJ and Aindri, Chamunda, Msheswarl and 
KaumSri, V aisnavl, Cha nd ika. The general forms and sym- 
bols of these are exactly those of their male counterparts 
except the female signs. Because these ^aktis (energies) 
came into existence from the respective gods to whom 
they eventually belong during the war between the gods 
and the demons.* 

• Of these goddesses, the images of Vaisnavl,' VSrahl, 
Aindri and Chsmunds and Chandi, are very commonly met 
with in Museums and elsewhere in Northern India,* 

Metaphysically the eight mothers are the ruling deities 
of the eight passions of the human mind. Thus, desire, 
anger, greed, vanity, gloom, jealousy, malice, want of 

I HemSdri. ^ 

* See Vasu’s Mayurbhanja Arch. Sur., p. XX, footnote. This 
book contains some good illustrations of skeleton Bgures, such as Chft* 
mnndai BhimS, Bndra-Bhairavl, all to be classed as ChSmupda accofd* 
ing to their descriptions. Cf . A37 Nagpur Museum. 

? JziWsnrmnrr i 

wift ifrmr tit i i 

* Nui t**^ ^ ^ I ' 

wft*r i Msrkap^ya P. 

* See, for an image of Vaisnavl, 3939 Fig. Brahimanic .seulpture^ . 
Indian Museum; VSrShi — the YSiUhl temple, Benares, Ain^r-^3d,. 
Indian Museum. The rest have been treated already. * . 
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malice are presided over by YogiSwarl, Mshe^var^ Vaifnavl 
respectiyely,^ 

From andther point of view — ^the social point of view — 
these eight goddesses are the motherhood of the family 
•and society. These ladies should be regarded and respected 
as a mother, the wife of a preceptor, the wife of a king» 
the wife of a Brahman, one who is a ScUi, the wife of a 
brother, the wife of a son, the wife of a friend, the mother 
of a friend, the auyt, tlie mother-in-law, the step-mother, 
the midwife, arKl so on.^ 

Saraswati. — She is generally described as having 
four hands. All descriptions give her a book and a rosary, 
but according to one of them, she has a Vma or a stringed 
instrument, according to another, she has a Kanunadolu* 

The North Indian images of SaraswatT, except in 
special cases, accord with this description. 

In sculpture the image of Saraswati is found either 
as detached and single or in combination with Brahma, 
her consort. The example of the former, though not 
many, has boon discovered in Northern India.* The ex- 
ample of the latter may be seen in the Indian Museiun at 
Calcutta.® The vehicle of the goddess seems to be either 
a swan or a pea-fowl. But as in older descriptions, so in 
an ancient image, her vehicle appears to be totally absent. 

‘ iiftv w 

trrtt «fcnrcT xxjw "er I 

xrrtnitT » Varaha Purina. 

iinCTifT xit ftxvit sr vt uit i 

^ sr sr wpre; i 

, . . Brahma Vaivarta P. 

' W fNURtT I Agni P. 

Ci. murt 

vnnftf irer 'trail traft sr twwtr' i Bemsdn. 

* Oenn^faam, Arch. Surv. Reports, Vol. IX, p. 126 An image 
of Sax^arati under the name of 93rada is still worshipped on a hill at 
Mthiyar oif the Jubbulpore line. 

* The Gbpta Gallery MS. 3, Anderson, Cat., Part H. p. 362. 
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The image of Saraswatr essontiallj represents heir 49 
the presiding deity of learning and devotion. The god- 
dess Saraswati is not only the goddess of knowledge but 
equally the divine mother who is the spirit of all fine arts.^ 
Her book is the symbol of her intimate connexion with' 
learning, so is the lute, a symbol of music and ‘fine arts. 
She has a rosary {Aksamals) and a Kama^j.dalu which 
shew her relation with Brahma ; so probably they prove 
and imply a great truth of the world that learning cannot 
flourish without the combination of devotion, medita- 
tion (Aksamala being an instrument of practical medita- 
tion) and sacrifice. The image of Saraswati with the 
vehicle of a pea-fowl has not yet been found. Should 
such an image at all come to light, the vehicle would mean 
that the river Saraswati (the modern Sarsuti) teems on its 
banks with pea-fowls of several descriptions. The con- 
nexion of the goddess Saraswati with the river Saraswati is 
not too obscure to be traced with any definiteness. On 
the banks of this river, in the land of BrahmUvarta, the 
sages of the Vedas used to represent a truly conspicuous 
seat of learning. Hence in later times the goddess of 
learning was called Saraswati or, in other words, one having 
a sheet of water, meaning thereby her right connexion with 
the river Saraswati. 

The river goddesses Gangli and Yamuna. 

— Ganga has been described as holding an urn and a lotus 
and as riding on a crocodile. The vehicle is the most 
characteristic of her image. Yamuna, another river-god- 
dess, has an um. in her hand and a tortoise as her vehicle.* 

A large number of figures of those goddesses has ' 
been found at different places in Northern India.* All of 
them correspond to the descriptions with an insignifioa^t 


w surr ff? »r*rr % ^ i Matsya P. 
fwtvr wun <9 t Agni P. 

® See “ River Goddess at Udayagiri,” V. A. Smith’s “ A Hist, of 
fine arts in India and Ceylon.” The late Dr. Smith called the Betnogar 
image of GangA the best, whereas a sculpture of GahgS now pf^rved 
in the Nagpur Museum, No. A43, has been described in tl% (latalognei 
as “ an unique example of its kind, etc.” 
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variance in details. A well-preserved figure of YamunS 
may be seen in the Indian Museum.* The images of Gafiga 
and Yamuna have been rather used in sculpture as decora- 
tions of the door jamb than as separate and principal 
images for worship. 

The meaning of these images is perhaps more than 
dear. They represent the two most sacred rivers of 
Aryavarta or Northern India. The urn, in each case, 
is the most common symbol of household pot for fetching 
watej. The two vehicles of a crocodile and a tortoise 
are extremely appropriate as the Ganges swarms with 
crocodiles and the J umna teems with tortoises. 

Tlie Yoginis. — They arc sixty-eight in number, 
the description of each of which is given in the Sanskrit 
work called the Maya-d\pikn* 

The Puraiias, so far as I know, do not give such 
accounts. The Yoginis are attendants of Durga or Kali 
in the same way as the Bhairavas are tlie attendants of 
Kudra or Siva. They, as well as their images, carry, 
however, only a subordinate inipoi’tancc. l^hus wo refrain 
from discussing them to any detailed extent. In Central 
India the images of the Yoginis, though not occupying the 
principal .position in a sliriue, may be seen for details and 
comparison.* There are temples in many parts in Northern 
India known as “Chounsat Jogini” temples (Skt. Chatuh- 
sasti Yogini). 

Though, as is apparently seen, the images of tlie 
Yoginis signify their general character as the attendants 
*;of Durga, yet there are abstract ideas behind them which 
^heir names clearly imply. As, for example, one Yogini is 
called Ksemn meaning ‘ auspicious,’ another is called Lalaaii 
or/ greed,’ and so on. As the name Yogini suggests, they 
ought to betray a meditative nature. But the appearance 

of most of them is fierce and ugly. Thus, like the Sakti 
images, in geperal, they combine both the fierce and medi- 
tative aspects expressed in the poses of all their represen- 
tations. 

‘ Indian Musoam, Brahmanio sculptares, Cabinet 16, No. 3964. 

* Quoted by He^Sdri in hie Chaiurvarga-chitUarfutni, 

* Conniaghanii Arch. S. Reports, Vol. IX, pi. 65 and p. 70. 
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The Mudbas, Asanas, Symbols and Dress in 
Bbahmanic Art. 

The Mudrlis. — Mudras have not . been given so 
much importance in BrShmanic sculpture as they have 
been in the Buddhist iconic art. Mudras are certain 
positions of the hands and fingers assumed by'the figures in 
a sculpture to symbolise certain mythological fact or some 
benign action on the part of the divinity. The Bhumis- 
paria-mvdrS, for instance, in Buddhist art has a my- 
thological episode behind it. Brahmanic images have 
only Abhaya and Varada mudras in common with the 
Buddhist sculptural figures. The reason why mudras are 
less important in orthodox Hindu art may be explained 
by the presence of their substitutes! in a great number 
of weapons and attributes held by the Brahmanic deities. 
The Buddha figures are generally devoid of ^y such 
weapons and material symbols. Again the mudras in the 
Brahmanic literature convey, also, the sense of certain 
symbolical marks of paint borne by the devotees of differ- 
ent religious sects. These mudras or marks have names 
for them according as tliey refer to the gods concerned. 
Thus nineteen mudras are known to be of Visnu. Some of 
them are, saihkha, oakra, gada', padma, i^rivatsa, kaus- 
tubha, vana-mala, etc. iSiva has ten mudras sacred to him, 
sc., the lirigam or the phallic symbol, the trident, the 
rosary, damaru, etc. SOrya or the sun has one mu^% 
namely, the lotus. Ganeila has seven mudras^ some of 
which are the tusk, the goad, the axe, the rice-ball, etc. 
The mudras for Saraswati are the lute, the book and the. 
ros,ary. Similarly the mudra for Agni is seven flames/ 

ftwei i 
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Thus it is obvious that in orthodox Hindu literature^ the 
nrnd^ss are the symbolic reproductions of the characteristic 
emblems* of the divinities and not, generally speaking, the 
peculiar positions of the hands and fingers as those of the 
Bu^hist Hgures. Such miidras as of the latter kind are 
usually assumed by the Hindu devotees and are really more 
for the worshippers than for the worshipped. The few that 
may be seen in Brahraanic sculpture are described below. 
The mudras in the sense of marks as detailed above have 
a special impoytaB^e frora the iconographic point of view, 
inasmuch as they appear to be the key-notes of the charac- 
teristic definitions of the particular deities. 

The Abhaya-mudra. — ^Literally ‘Abhaya’ means 
* no fear ’, i.e. protection. In this posture one hand should 
be raisecl With the palm outwai*ds. Many multi -handed 
images of Brahmanism represent this mudra in one of 
their hands. 

The Varada mudr§.. — In the posture of Varada, 
(‘ conferring a boon ’) the hand hangs down with the palm 
inwards. The images of gods and goddesses mostly show 
this posture in one of their hands. 

AsanaS- — The subject of Asanas is likewise not very 
informative so far as the Brshmanic images are concerned. 
Asana literally means ‘ sitting ’ or ‘ the object to sit upon,’ 
but as understood in the Yoga literature, it signifies a 
variety of modes of sitting partly with the help of whiqh 
abstract meditation is performed by a devotee. Icono- 
graphically, the^ Asana refers to the particular positions 
assumed by the Heities, male and female, in their sculptural 
"representations. Asanas are, in fact, physical postures of 
the legs and feet just as mudras are postures of the hands 
and fingers. The Brahmanic images are to be seen mainly 
in four postures — namely, the standing, sitting, riding 

WWT vTrssrr i 

•• •• •• •• 

Tht Mudra-pruJcarana, in Tantra-siica. 
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on either a vehicle or an animal, and reclining. Strictly 
speaking, the Asam ought to have reference to sitting only ; 
but, m point of fact, so far as iconography is concerned, it 
has come to have an extended pioaning and inoludeB the 
two other postures mentioned above. Thus, the Praiyn^ 
hdhasana, though, in fact, a standing posture, is an illns'^ 
tration of this extended meaning. 

The reason why the images of the divinities have been 
represented in Asanas is probably evident enough. The 
images constitute one of the several ways, ip winch prayer 
or devotion for the Divine in the Hindu sense is performed. 
And needless to say also that all forms of Hindu worship 
are governed by the practical side of the Yoga philosophy. 
Thus, in the Patafijala philosophy, the Asana has been 
discussed as an important topic. Some of them, as given 
in the Yoga philosophy, are — ^the Padmasana (lotus), Vfra- 
sana (heroic), Bhadrasana (decent), Svastikasana (like 
the mystic sign), Dandasana (staffs), Sopasrayasana (sup- 
ported), Paryankasana (bedstead), Samasaibsth5n5sana 
(evenly balanced), and so forth.' Besides these, we possess 
accounts of the tlnanasana (wisdom), Vajrasana (thunder- 
bolt), Yogasana (abstract meditation) and llidhSsana 
(the archer’s position). Of these we detail below only 
those that are commonly to be met with in connexion 
with the Brahmanic images. 

The Padmasana. — It is a kind of squatting posture 
in which the heels of both the legs are drawn to touch the 
upper thigh joints. According to some authorities, the 
toes of the feet should also be held by two hands placed 
cross- wise at the back.* With the exception of the last* 
condition, many figures may be found in this posture. 


' | Patafijala Sutra 46, Sadhana PSda. Oomineutary 

by VySsa— fkraw, wnw, I 

Rudra-YSmala-Tantra, pa^la 23, verse 27. 

Cf . writ vwit g i 

itsrr vucir^ ^ I « 

According to Vasistha — quoted by Vijgan Bbikkhu 7n his Yiig^- 
▼Srttika (Benares), p. 173. 
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THE YOGASANA. — cross-legged position in which the 
hands should be laid on the lap.‘ A considerable number 
of seated figures in Hindu Iconography is to be found in 
this posture.* 

. THE VIRASANA. — The mode of sitting in which one 
leg will have to be placed on the knee of another and 
the other leg will remain on the ground.* Images repre- 
sented in this posture are not rare.* 

THE SVASTIK^SANA. — The erect posture of squatting 
in which the digits of feet are placed at both the pits of 
the legs and thighs.* Examples of this style of sitting 
are usually met with in Brahmanic sculpture.* 

THE PARYANKASANA. — A particular kind of posture to 
be practised sitting on the hams. According, to Vasistha, it 
is nearly the same as the Virasana. The word ‘ Paryahka ’ 
means ‘ a couch,' ‘ a palanquin ’ and thus, it appears to be 
the kind of reclining posture, in which one travels in a 
palanquin. The figure of the Ananta-i^ayT Visnu may be 
described as having the posture of Paryanka. Referring 
to the meaning of couch and the connexion with Virasana, 
we may describe the Arddha Paryahkasana as the posture 
in which one leg is allowed to dangle freely, the other 
being folded up horizontally. Images represented in this 
posture are abundant in number.^ 

* w«r vtJnu«i ’sn? awr i 

Rudra-Yamala-Tantra, 

* See for illustrations, the seated image of Visnu from Mathura, 
, the seated images of Visnu, 6iva from Gadwa. 

Krisnananda’s Tantra-sAra. 

• Cp. ^ 1 

R Vasistha, he. eit. 

* Note, for instance, the seated image of Siva, Nagpur, M. A. 21. 

. * vAiik awr t wajaw s . . . I i 

Vasutha’s Yoga-sSra. 

* F»efe the illustration of tiie Mahe^a-murti of Benares explored by 
. tfa^^'aathor. 

, . Vide iUiutrations of seated Hara and Gauri images, the image of 
. ‘ Saraswati, Kdiiodaif and others. 
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THE VAJRASANA. — The kind of posture in which the 
lower portions of the legs are inversely laid upon both the 
thighs.^ The palms of the hands will rest upon the thighs. 
Examples of images, in this posture, are rather rare in 
BrShmanic sculpture. 

THE ALIDHASANA. — A kind of archer’s attitude in 
which the right knee is advanced and the left is retract- 
ed.® The statues of Varshi, Maha-Laksmi are to be found 
illustrating this posture. Another variety of this posture, 
rightly speaking, the opposite of this — ^is eaUed the Praiyfi- 
lidhssana in the mode of which, the left feg is advanced 
and the right one is retracted.* In this posture may be 
found represented the images of Mahisa-Marddinf or 
Katyayani Durga. 

THE SOPAf^RAYASANA. — The kind of sitting posture in 
which the knees of the erect legs are placed against a 
wooden bar called the “ Yoga-pattaka ” (called chaugan 
in the vernacular).* Many images of ancient India may be 
noticed for this posture in iconic representation.' 

THE SUKHA8AN.A. — There is no technical description 
for it to be found in the 8anskrit literature. But it means 
literally " sitting at ease.’ Thus, it comes to be nearly the 
same as what has been called the Arddha-paryankasana 
(vide ante). 

The Symbols. — Symbols stand as the infallible con- 
nections between the main ideas and the corresponding 


* aWT I 

I Tantra-sara. t 

^ vfwswt i 

Amarakona. 

* idNsrf i i 

Amarkosa, comme/ntary by Bharata. 
Cp. al.so, M’Sli'ff i . j 

fWw II 

I Agni Purina. 

* l Vaeaspati Mirra’s Gloss to 

Sutras No. 46. . - " 

* Take, for lillustration, the image of Brahmi from GirhwS, shew- 
ing clear indication of this mode of sitting. 
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imag^, which may be regarded as the outcomes thereof. 
The distinction, which exists amongst the essentially sepa- 
rate idoasy is carried and retained by means of symbols. 
Iconographically, the symbols serve as the keynotes of 
correctly identifying an image and distinguishing it from 
all the others. Tlie whole idea of a deity appears first to 
have been conceived in a symbol or two in an abstract 
form and then was expressed in art in the shape of speci- 
fic material symbols. The abbreviated mark by which the 
idea underlying an image becomes at once conspicuous be- 
fore the mind i^ Vhat is meant by a symbol in iconography. 
Thus, for instance, the symbols of an urn and a dolphin in 
the case of a female deity at once strike the keynote of the 
idea of the river goddess Ganges. Now, the question arises : 
Mow are the symbols expressed in Indian sculpture ? In 
a general way, it may be said that they have been repre- 
sented as accessories to the main figures by weapons, 
vehicles and certain peculiar marlis {chinhaft). The sym- 
bols stand, in fact, as the ‘ conductors’ between the image 
and its idea. Thus the observation of tlie elephant in the 
image of Indra brings back the A\iiolo idea of royalty of 
which an elephant used to be a fundamental einblem. 
The bull, in India, -is a. symbol of Dharnia and was, thus, 
used as the vehicle of l^iva, the groat Yogi. The inner 
meanings of these symbols have been given in the presiding 
chapters in connexion with the deities concerned. Symbol- 
ism was no doubt, in practice in other ancient countries of 
the world but certainly not to the extent and pei’feetion as 
was reached by India in her iconic sculj>ture. That is why 
the art of India Has been called ‘ the symbolic art ’ by some 
•of the western thinkers. The symbols of fish, the peacock, 
the serpent, the bull, etc., were the only ones used in differ- 
ent countries to express certain spiritual meanings.' But 
nowhere, as in India, peril ap.s, symbolism was developed 
and worke'd with such wonderful definiteness in both art 

and religion. • The Hulagram caUcra and the l^iva lingam 
aye the examples of pure symbolism. Symbolism in India, 
presumably unlike other countries, forms a particular sys- 


‘ due of the earliest s3rmhols of the saviour was the fish. The 
symbol, of peacock stood for immortality, that of the dragon or ^e 
serpent for ^tan. 
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tern of upnsana or worship called the Pratjkoposans. It is 
indispensable, therefore, in dealing with our subject, to 
give below some important symbols of BrShmanic gods 
with their technical meanings. 

SRIVATSA — It is a symbol of Vignu. It is described sts 
a curl of hair on the breast of Visnu. This mark 
can be seen on the images of Visnu as Vsmdeva 
and as Incarnations.^ 

SArnga. — T he bow of Visnu. Probably it was made 
of horn. ' ‘ 

CAKRA (SUDAR^ANA). — ^The discus of Visuu* It is 
said to be full of lustre and of sharp edges, and is 
said to have been given by l§iva to Visnu.* 

SAMKHA (PASCAJANYA). — The conch of Visnu as Vasu- 
dcva. It was used by l§ri Krisna as a sort of 
bugle for military and other signals. It is said 
to have been made from the bones of a whale. 

GADA (KAUMODAKI). — The club of Visnu. Another 
name for this mace is Kaumodi. 

{§tjLA (OR TRIi^ULA). — The trident of ^§iva. It was 
used by him as a spear with three sharp heads. 

KAPALA. — It means ‘ a skull ’ — a symbol of f§iva 
as he was called Kapalahhrit (a bearer of a skull). 

PINAKA.— The bow of Siva. 

KHATViiNGA. — A club or staff with a skull at the top 
considered as the weapon of iSiva. 

JAT^ (KAPARDAKA). — The matted hair of iSiva. 

KAMAI?pALU. — A water-pot used by ascetics. It is st 
symbol of Brahma. 

SRUK. — A symbol of Brahma. It is a kind of wooden 
ladle, used for pouring clarified buttpr on sacri- 


^ I Hemachandra. <= Also, 

fHiPPM I Kslra Svaml’s comuoientai’y to 

Amarkosa. 

* fhrP fva# SRTK | 

’stsni WW9 ’em! I . ^ 

VSmana PuiSya, AdhySya 79. 
For the origin of SudarAana, see the mythological aecoonttn/ra. 
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ficial fire (usually made of trees like PMa or 
khadircC). It measures one yard.‘ 

SBUBA. — symbol of BrahmS. It is also a sort of 
sacrificial ladle. It measures one cubit.* 

KUIJDIKA. — A bowl-shaped vessel. It is nearly the 
same as Kamandalu. 

AKSAMALA OR “SCTRA. — It is a common symbol used 
by several^eities, more especially by Brahma, 
Agni aiid Durga. It means ‘ a string of beads.’ 
It is generally made of Rudrnksa seeds, corals, 
crystals, rubies, gems, etc.* 

LADDDKA. — ^A symbol of Gane^a. It is a kind of 
sweetmeat, being a round ball of sugar, wheat or 
rice-flour, ghee and spices. 

PARASd. — A battle-axe. It is one of the symbols of 
Gaiiesa. 

i^AKTI. — A kind of missile, probably a spear. It is a 
weapon of 8kanda or Karttikeya. 

PAl5fOA-SARA, — A group of five arrows, being the 
symbol of Kama.* 

VAJRA (KULT^A).— Thethunder-bolt of Indra. Accord- 
ing to the Matsya Purmia, it is said to have been 
made by Tvasta with the help of the Sun’s rays. 
The BhagavcUa PurSna gives the legend of its 
being made from the bones of the sage Dadhici 
for the purpose of killing the demon Vritra.® 

l Salxlaratiiavall. 

• Also, ^ vmw iwrrBnft 

»nrfii I ^ i 

* Katyayana Srauta-satra, commentary. 

* The spiritual meaning is — Wffwr 

I 

* The five arrows are — ^ iltwrontsPBrnr i ww'iWk 

I xfiffy pqli vrti l Bbarata quoted in the 

^abdazhakpt^'drvma, 

' , ntifRP w ^ «sn i 

• iriianriR i 
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PJJ6a. — E specially, a symbol of Variina. It is also 
a weapon of DurgS. It means a noose oi* a cord.*^ 

DAl^DA. — staff. The sceptre of Yama, the king of 
Infernal Begions. It is a symbol of authority 
and punishment. 

CARMA. — Literally, ‘ skin,’ — it means a * shield ’ which 
is made of hard skin. It is one of the weapons 
of Durga. „ 

KHETA.~A shield. 

VALIiAKI. — ^The Indian lute. An emblem of Sarasvati. 

PATTI^A. — ^A kind of spear with a sharp edge. It is a 
symbol of Krisodari.* 

AMRITA-GHATA. — A vessel containing nectar. It is a 
symbol of Laksmi. 

^RI-PHALA. — The Bilva fruit. It is, also, a symbol of 
Laksmi. 

Dress. — ^The subject of dress has not been treated 
anywhere in Sanskrit in any monographical treatise. The 
materials concerning it lie scattered here and there, 
in promiscuous contents, especially in books of the kSvya 
and the dramatic literature. Generally speaking, the 
varieties of dress were largely dependent upon local influ- 
ences and in lithic art, they were liberally governed by 
different centres of Indian art. The typfc.s of dress, includ- 
ing ornaments, are to be determined by the class of repre- 
sentative people to whom it should fitly be apportioned.* 


^ arer MatsyaP.,Adhyaya II. 

Again, flpwww fafiJwwwi i 

Bhagavata P., Skandha 6. 

‘ wtw — ^ amd? ict ?ror ^ 

vrro wrpfl 1 Vacaspatya-Abhidhana. 

* 'Rfffitt Vaijayantl. 

• V<'rwt I 

msinftN aatuifii eyfoii i Bharate-NStya-Ssstra, 2 1 . 

op. also WTElf I Vataha l^^a's B|^at 

^^hita, chap. 58. 
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Thus, we find the kings wear the royal costume, the war- 
riors the'military dress, the ascetics the hermit’s robe, the 
ladies have their own dress, especially rich in ornaments 
and gems. Iconographically, Vi§nu (whether, as Vasudeva 
or NSrayana), Indra, Kubera and others, who represent 
ideal royalty, put on gorgeous royal dress. Siva, BrahmS, 
Agni and others, who represent ideal asceticism, put on 
the requisite robe of a Yogi. Likewise, SOrya, Skanda 
and others, who particularly typify martial activities, 
are dressed in^fnilitary costume, in arms and armours. 
Durga, Laksmi or ^ri, Kali and other female deities 
are attired, in sculpture, in various ornaments and jewels 
as fit for ladies of a high social standing. The colours of 
garments have also been mentioned in Sanskrit books. As 
this points to the fact that ancient images used to be 
painted in colours, according to the divinities they referred 
to, we are also informed that such colours for dress were 
chosen as would match the particular complexion of a 
deity. Thus, Visnu, who was of a bluish colour, had, 
in representation, a yellow garment. Similarly, Surya, 
Brahms, Laksmi, who wore of fair complexion, were robed 
in red clothes. With these few general remarks, we pro- 
ceed to detail below some technical expressions of dress 
and ornaments as particularly referring to the Brahmanic 
images. 

VANAMALA. — A long garland of woodland flowers, 
such as was usually worn by Visnu as Vasudeva.' 

KAUSTUBHA.— Name of a celebrated gem obtained 
with thirteen other jewels at the churning of the 
ocean and worn by Visnu on his breast. Accord- 
ing to the Bhagavata Purmia, it is a kind of 
ruby ‘ brilliant as thousand suns.’ 

KEYtJRA OR ANGADA. — An armlet. It is one of the 
ornaments worn by the figm*es of Visnu on the 
upphr arms.'^ 

KU^TOALA.—It is an ear-ring. One of the ornaments 
of Vispu and other gods. 


* uw i 6abda-m5lS. 

* ^ I Bharata’aNStya-iRstra, chapter 21. 
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KIRITA. — It is a high diadem or crown as worni by the 
figures of Visim. According to ancient «San8krit 
tests, it is the same as Muknta or a crown. ‘ 

PITAMBARA. — A yellow robe It also means Vispu, 
who used to put on yellow clothes. 

UDICYA VESA. — Literally, ‘ the dress of the north.’ It 
is spoken of in connection with the image of 
Srnya, whose cult is said to have come from the 
north. Thus, the dress of Sotya, js similar to the 
dress of the people of the Himalayas. The long 
jacket, the thick covering of the legs and feet all 
support this conclusion. What are commonly 
believed to be ‘ long boots ’ of SOrya are, in fact, 
a pair of hose as worn by the TiboWns and other 
people of the hills to serve as shoes and socks. 

COLAKA. — A garment reaching to the feet. The imag<‘ 
of Snrya is to be clothed in a colaha.^ 

KRITTIVASA. — A dress made of skin or leather. It is 
an epithet of iSiva, who, as an ascetic, used to put 
on tlie tiger’s skin.‘‘ 

JATAMUKUTA. — A crown made up of plaited hair* 
It is commonly noticeable in the head* of a Siva 
image. 

{^OKLAMBARA. — The white dress as worn by BrahmS.® 

CIRAKA. — A necklace of pearls consisting of four 
strings. An ornament of 8kanda. 

KARIjlAVALT. — A kind of earring, specially applicable 
to the ear-ornament of ParvatT and other god- 
desses. 

' fi l i fig *r i Ujjvala Batta. 

Vide, also a short paper on the subject by Mr. Ojhft an the Bhan- 
darkar Coraraemoration Vohime. Here, the author takes kinUi as a spe- 
cial kind of mukuta. .But the distinction seems to be aAbitrary as the'-o 
passages may prove ; — “ (Vrhatsam®) 

u^^jfpnfuUT»[” (Matsy P.). 

* Vide “ Places of pilgrimage.” 

* w «r*n?srr Kumara®, I. 64. 

* «RFT^ ^ I Nfitya-iiSstra, chap. 21. * 

‘ Similarly, the cloth of Agni is red, that of VSyuis^of variegated 
colour, that of Kubera is white. 
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LAIiilBAKA. — Pendants, [t forms a part of Gauri’s 

* ornaments. 

KARNAPURA. — An ornament for ears shaped like a 
flower. Tt is mentioned in Sanskrit books in con- 
nexion with Iho representations of Psrvatl. 

KARIjllKA. — It means an ear-ring of a round shape. It 
is to be noticed in the ears of the image of 

MAISII-KUljipALA. — An ear-ring set with gems. Kuf^dala 
is spoken* of as a full decoration for the ears. 
TJie image of Laksmi has this ornament in her 
ears. 

KUNTALA LAKA. —The waving hair of the head. 

MEKHALA. — A rich bell of icwohy, wliich covers the 
loins. Tcclmically, it is composed of eight strings. 
Melchala is one of the ornanionts of Sri or Laksmi.^ 
According to Bljaratu, the jewels composing it 
are pc'arls. 

KATAKA.--A bracelet of gold It is an ornament of 
Tiaksmi.^ 

KANCUKA — A jacket It is a dress fitting close to 
the upper part ol the body. It also means an 
armour. Jt is a dress of Laksnu but in her case, 
it is, no doubt, a lemale bodice.* 


* ?l«iT l Natya-sastia, chap. 21. 

’COTl W: II 


vnir arwr i 

wfr wtwnii ^ i 

v» 

lyifhnT ^ ii 


Niitya-sastra, Ibid. 
Ibid. 

Alcdini. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS ON IMAGES. 


Three forms of an image : — 

fwT I 

f^rwgrftart ^ trr ^ ’^tnn g wrei^ 

^ukra-niti-sara (Jibari^nda, Calcutta). 


xqpXI^rXWWrJItirT ^Tf^TfM^T II 
?lan«prT>x^r^T n 

Ibid. 

Specification of hands for symbols : — 


aiw*! ^ a< ^ sfra i 

ap*: aist gsaaXT TTOH^WTi u 

Txxai ax 'sw T®isi anOT i 

wrg^ ax ft^qt «tx?rf ' 

Ibid. 

Colouring of images : — 

f^^wrata^xx^ f^ajaiqfax^ »j^r i 



^xfsrWT Txqjxwssrqt-: ^HX 11 • 

% 7 rx ^Kx m fwt^ g'ftwT r»x g ^:x 3 j^ i 
xTxwt aairaqri g i 

Txsi^ xfxft < f v r ^ 1’ ^ awxl^ 
nxip^ % 7 rantx ax apasan^ g ^aat) 
^waj^BJiararrsTT flitianx ^nxfa ax i 
axfa !§: 


Sada- 6 iva : — 


Ibid. 


'"wsift ?ax^: xx^xni Pq ' <jjH» ri i 
axvxwsanrrfl- afssf^f^r: arx^xffxa; h 

Vayu-Pura^a. 
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Gaun : — 




Skanda : — 


Devi-Purana. 


jwrr: w: 

w^j giTZT wm I 

tr?rT 5 frTl^n=«iT^ ^ i 


Quoted in Vachaspati’s Tuliidana-ptiddliati. 

Ganeifea : — 

arsnsrsT i 

t^?T ffe^^w^TTr^Wia^rgi^ 11 

Sukra-iuli-sara. 


]\laha-Laksmi : — 


«njr fwirw ^ t> 


Vayudt va : — 


Milrkaadeya L^urana. 


^ 5 ^T ^ JT^rr II 


Laksmi : — 


N aradiy a- 1 ’ u ra n a . 


xr^T^SpSlt frffrr I 

^f^^[ 5 T g II 


Paiica-raira. 


Hayagriva ; — 
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Indra 


Yama 


JT^ 'TO I 

srci: t^T^rt ^wTlrntiij t 

^«T tff ’ 5 <d%nc^^Tft'iii ! 

HetnadrI. 


Jr% I 

^wtiTOiFJnTr ^t^r *n«rr ^ S'. 

•rPTO^mm: qrm i 

^TH ill'll ytiJId ’T^r Hg<T« 3 [ I 

^ •»r^r- '*g' 5 TT 

^r«s*ii ^arKTsroi «ii»i^ 3 h i 

Tuladana-paddbati, 


^5R?rr*^^'3fr»r5r<f^r§t^<T5^: i 

«j» ^ ^ 

vdsvfg- ^ ^gj: ^sg^vrrnjgrg l 

^^^riwiwt TWTrrey grrr^ i 

^ > >. 

f^^T grr^ gsr^qgwgr: i 
t?.'tis<a^T3»ft gsw i 

^T^T^TGC^ '^ra'JTT^rt ^ i 

^wrgfr gjiN ^^rRT^Tfg»jgnnj i 
■srarmr siEf^'Ct vwawtrfi «tfT i! 

grir »n?iT: gtr gjrg wgfw i 

gr^ t^^Tf ^ grix^ i • 

^Titaj grrgrr*c * 

«'*9in ftm gT^r ggf g g»iT%i; i 
gT% grrg’Ci gtT^: gti^ fsigrs^sw: l 

Ibid. 


fgggrrir: grgg^^ssgMigw* i 
srwgr fljgT wfggngsr: \ 
gpginr! apgn^goK^rar i 
g^g^w^ngrg ^rgg gifinNwgr i 
a*gn#t ergigwi gr s HTO T g gT»W! i 

Ibid, 


Nirriti 
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Vayu : — 

ftr^r wnjf jh® ain^rf ^ atT*r?r: i 
32ft?RrwTw= 5ii^:Twt ^sfT I 
»rar ^ tSt sit^T fii^i i 

arifx?rf*g«rai i 


Vaisnavi ;-- 


Ihul. 


Garutla ; 


Sarasvati ; 


pgf^jr^miir^RFX^siT ^ wr^jn i 
TOWT ''rgwsn twrilt !wiTfiB*ff i 

iMkmwi-mnt^mhn quoted by Remadri. 


STT%T 1 

Mgwsng a^t'^sr^^ian ii 

0-, 

g f^f*J'?ii li 

g =g !K<«frert»a i 
g »r«rT fsTTfstm^f^- p 

fsfsw: 5T^?} i 

Visa u-dliarmottara. 


’if siftmf f^srqgxsfw i 
**11 ^ <4,pisi« 5Brt I 

^rwBf sn^ ^rsrt i 

BjwiB ^ «f4fiT v i si g fi m^ I 


Vayu-Purana, 


Prajapfiti : — 

««l 55 «WVg^: I 

* f fisq rt wairif*i: ii 

s* '»J 

Siddhiirtha-Saihhita , quoted in Hemadri-Dana-khanda. 
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APPENDIX B. 

BENARES ICONOGRAPHICAL NOTES.' 

For some time I was examining and exploring the southern 
part of the city of Benares and came across some ancient 
images and statues, worthy of attention and full of iconographical 
interest. They are not in their original sites, some of which could 
be known from inquiry. A few of the images though mutilated * 
are casually worshipped, and others are lyiiig uncared for at the 
foot of trees or on the bank of a sacred tank. The images may 
be described one by one by the help of illustrations entitled 
below. 

Fig. 1. — Found at a place near the Purana durg3.barl in 
Bengali Tola, set against a wall. Its provenance is unknown. A 
standing statue of a form of Durga called Sarva-mahgaljl. It has 
four hands, all broken more or less. Only the lower left and the 
lower right hands are distinctly visible. The left hand holds a 
fruit presumably MatiUunga phala {citrus medico) from its appear- 
ance, and the right one is in the VaradUi posture. There is a 
lower garment from the waist down to the feet. .A girdle fastens 
her cloth round the loins. The female signs of breasts are trace- 
able. The deity stands by the side of her vehicle, a lion reclining 
on its four feet. The figure appears to be very old. The con- 
struction of such sculptures due to the Tantrik influence of the 
Pala kings is generally attributed to the period between 800- 1 200 
A.D. The cognizance of lion and Mdtuluhga flower as parts of 
the statue agrees with the Dhyana of Sarm-mangald which 1 
quote in the footnote® and therefore 1 may call the figure 
Sarva-tmhgald. 

It measures 3'x 3'. Made of buff-coloured sand-stone. 

Pig. 2. — Found encased in a broken miniature shrine situated 
in the verandah of a small house, in the Mahals called Daunriabir, 
north of Bhelupur Thana.* The figure is said to have been re- 
covered from the foot of a fallen Nim tree, where it was originally 

' Reprinted from the Journal of the U.P. Historical iSociety, 1921. 

* The Hindu Scripture strictly forbids any worship of mutilated 
images. 

(Bibliotheca ludica), p. 81. 

“nwurt urn?! ^ w wiifir not t 

I ” 

^ritattva-nidhi, p. 10 (Venkatesva^ Press).. 

* The figure is now in the author’s collection at Benares. 
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situated. It is an image of Vaisnavi, the consort of Visnu, seated 
in the posture called Arddha-paryaiikasana. The whole body 19 like 
that of Vi^nu with the difference that it has the female sign of 
two plump breasts. The figure has four hands holding the canonical 
attributes of Vispu, sc., discus, club, conch-shell and lotus (broken 
away). The goddess wears a kirlia-mukula and is richly adorned 
with ornaments. An elaborate VanamMa hangs round her bodj'. 
On the waist may be seen several pendants of ornaments. On the 
back panel of the image are five figures of the same deity carved 
in relief. Probably they are due to the Kayavyuha or miracles of 
the goddess. The t^hyilna of the image is given in the footnote. 
The figure may be ascribed to the Oupta period from a comparison 
of the Vaisnavi figure of the Indian Museum MS. 2 of the Gupta, 
galler}'.* 

It measures 2''3"x r-3". Buff-coloured sand-stone. 

Fig. 3. — The present site of this, as well as the fig. 4 is a 
small muddy platform, in the same .Mahaila of Daunriabir, on 
which stands a small temple of modern construction, containing 
some old broken images. The original locale, of these figures are 
unknown. Fig. Xo. 3 represents the lower part of Natefia or 
Nataraja Siva, The upper part of the sculpture is completely 
absent. The Siva seems to be dancing on a recumbent human 
figure. He stands upon one leg. A hanging garland is noticeable. 
Two attendants .«tand on either sides represented as moving to- 
wards each .other. A detailed description of Nataraja Siva, so 
common in Southern India, may be found in G. Rao’s Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. 11, Part IT, p. 573. 

Fig. 4. — An image of Kubera, god of wealth. It is extremely 
realistic in form. The photograph seen from a little distance has 
the possibility of being mistaken for one of an actual human figure. 
It is a statue in the round, holding a moneybag with his left 
hand. The figure wears a jata-mukuta and a stylish necklace 
found its neck. It has, besides, armlets and bracelets. The 
upper body is naked, the lower has a trace of garment. The 
figure has a small pot-belley so characteristic of Kubera images. 
The style of the sculpture leads us to place it in the Gupta 
period. It may be compared with figs, of Kubera No. 3908, 
- - . - 

fhwen 11 " 

* 

('SRnT'war ijuoted in the “ Hindu Iconography ” by Gopinath Rao). 

* .4ndersoD*s Catalogue of the Indian Museum, Part II, p. S33. 
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3909, 3912 of the [ndian Museum. Tt fits in with the Dhyfina of 
Kn^jfera as given in the footnote.' « 

It measures :V'4"x 

Fig. 5.— A eoloaaal representation of a Bodhisattva in the 
courtyard of the TilbhandeSvar temple. Tt is a statue cut in the 
round. The original habitat is unicnown. It has lost its two 
hands and probably the lower part of its body a little of which 
below the waist is under the ground. What remains of the body 
measures above 4 ft., and so the whole length of it may be estimated 
at about 10 ft. There is a broad necklace round the neck and 
two big earrings hanging from the ears of the \ignre. Bodhisattva 
images are not later than the Gupta period and so it very probably 
belongs to that period. 

Fig. 6. — Sculpture in the same loeality representing the 
river goddess Ganges. The figure has two hand.s, in one of which 
she holds a lotus with the stalk. Her right hand rests upon the 
body of a female attendant. There is another attendant on her 
h^ft .side. She seems to stand upon a Makar or crocodile, her 
vehicle.* 

It ineasuj cs 22" X 9". 

Fig. 7. An erect figure of a form of Siva i-ecognisalfic by the 
sign of the Bull Nandi couchant beside its left fo*)». ft has four 
hands all broken. There is a garland probably of human skulls 
reaching the feet of tlie deity. A jata-mukula i.s faintly visible on 
the head. Tbe figure strongly resembles the lig. Misc. 3 (Ander 
son Cat. II, p. 349) of the (Calcutta Museum. Consequently, it 
belongs to the Gupta period. 

Zioco/tij/.- -Tilbhfmdesvar, on the plinth of a red temple, 
placed against the wall.^ 

It measure-s 3'-ir'x 

• • •« •• ••ll 

Matsya Parana, Adhyaya 232-235. 

The description states that Kubera should be represented as hold* 
ing a club. The object held by our figure looks either like a club or a 
purse of money. I am inclined to take it as the latter. 

* The sculpture as a whole bears some identity to the figure of 
Ganga, illustration given in G. Rao’s “ Hindu Icono^p&V,” Vol. II, 
Fait II. Plate CLV. ^ 

“ Now preserved in the author’s collection at Benares. 
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Fig, 8. — An image of Suryya, the 3un>god standing on a 
lotus. Thf horses and the charioteer are wanting. The main 
finite has two hands holding lotuses partially damaged. Behind 
his head is a plain halo, on either side of it are two female figures 
iq “Prabyalidha postures represented as shooting arrows; they 
are probably representations of the sun’s rays. The figure of 
Suryya wears boots (?) a characteristic of Surya figures. Between 
his two feet is a female figure, probably of Ushas, or the Dawn. 
To the right of the main figure is an erect male figure holding two 
indistinct objects (a^pon and an ink-pot ?) To the left, is a 
boarded male figure with a big staff in his hand. These two 
figure.^ are know'n as those of Daif40’ and PiiKjala. By the sides 
of these figures, arc; represented two wives of Burya, Savarm and 
Chhaya, the former holding a chom'i or a tly-flap, the latter’s hands 
are broken oft'.' 

The sculpture appears to he fairly old. It is situated at the 
foot of a Bo tree just to the south-ea,st of the Bheliipur Thana. 

It measures 2''3"X 1''2", Made of sand-stoue, painted red. 

Fig. 9. An erect figure of Buddha. The figure is devoid of 
head being completely broken off. The neck shows a decent 
necklace. Probably a thin garment is worn by the figure as it 
evidently show's no sign of nudity The statue i.s made of red- 
stone of Mathura as was the jnaterial of .Buddha images of the 
K ushan age, Tiie general style of the sculpture leads me to assign 
it to the early tJupta period. This conclusion of mine was sup- 
ported by Pi’of. 1). K.. Bhandarkar, now in the (Calcutta University, 
whom I showed a photograjib of this image, 

locality . — The sculpture is situated under a tree on the 
Dnrgakund Hoad, to the south of the Vizianagram House. Its 
early site is unknown. 

Fig. 10.- -A standing four armed image of Visnu. This is a 
most perfect sculptilre of Visnu that has ever been seen. Except 
the four hands so badly damaged, the image is otherwise quite in 
tact. It is boldly and spiritedly designed and carved. The mild 

* ' T.he Dhyilna of Surya. 

^ I '*r i 

. Matsya Parana, Adhyaya 232-236. 

Twsr: 

fki# wm n 

• ft ^ mm % m 

% ^ wqr <ff II 

• pp. 148-149. 
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Hereniiy of expression of the figure endowed with a superhuman 
stateliness, the placid and meditative gaze of the standing figures, 
and above all the most successful pose of the kneeling worshippers 
showing their devout expression render the whole piece of sculp- 
ture a real triumph of the Indian artist. Whether we regard the 
grace of the composition, the exquisite finish of the statue or the 
delightful atmosphere of poetry and religion which surrounds this 
sculpture, we are bound to rank it among the masterpieces of the 
world. 

The main figure of Visnu is standing^, upon a lotus, has an 
ornamental nimbus and Hrivatsa symbol on hk chest and wears a 
high diadem kirita-mukuta , oar-pendants, torques, necklaces, 
armlets and a sacred thread. A girdle adorned with pendants 
(technically known as Rasanct) decorates his waist and a garland 
(vana-mala) is thrown round his body reaching down to his knees. 
Below his lotus seat is the figure of goddess Earth seated cross 
legged in front over a coiled serpent. An expanded cobra-hood 
surmounts her head. She is Hanked by two kneeling attendants 
facing her one from each side, with folded hands. They appear to 
be naginis from the shape of the lower part of their body and 
from the existence of the outspread cobrahood over their head. 
To each side of this figure is an image of a goddess riding a croc'O- 
dile, holding an indistinct object. She looks like the river goddess 
(Ranges. Immediately under the lower right and left hands of tlie 
main figure are represented two standing male figure richly attired 
in ornaments probably of Brahma and Isa (Mahadeva), the former 
having a kanmndalu visible near his waist. Behind these figures 
are standing two female figures, one holding a chouri another a 
vind or a lotus, evidently of Sri and Pusti respectively. The kneel- 
ing figures on two sides of the main image are two devotees, a male 
and a female with folded hands in adoration. The former has 
close-ctit hair and a beard and the latter is bedecked with various 
ornaments.' * 

arav ^ ii ' 

i, 

X X X X X 

wwni ^ issw i » 

'niWT " Uutsya-I’urdna. 

Agni Pumnu, 49tA Adkdyd. 

Also of. Uemadri, VrntakhaTj^da, Adhyaya 1. pp. ll'l-112. 
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Locality. — On the southern bank of Santkhudhara tank. The 
image is said to have been recovered from the bank of the Ganges 
into which it was thrown at an unknown early date. 

It measures 5'X2'. Made of black basaltic stone. The 
sculpture is evidently a work of the Pala period and belongs to 
tenth or eleventh century A.D. 

The whole sculpture bears a close resemblance to the sculp- 
ture No. A. 7 of the Nagpur Museum. 

Fig. 11. — A composite figure of MaheSa-murti showing four 
busts on four sides. The posture of hands is different in each 
figure < Itherwisa' ^he seated bust seems to be quite the same on 
each side. A torque and a necklace are visible on the necks as 
also the earrings in the cars. The figure i-s seated cross-legged in 
a yogdmna posture. Cf. fig. 209, Smith’s “ History of Fine Arts in 
India and Ceylon.'’ 

Danavulapad and VI. CA'VIl Hao’s, '• Hindu Iconography,” 
Vol. II, Pt. II, p. .3s2. ’I'his .sort of image is sometimes called 
Trimiirti. 

It measures 2''7"Xl ‘9". The sculpture appears to be old. 
Its ‘provenance is unknown. 

The figaies which I iiletUilieo as -.nirsliippers may he Garutla and 
l-’rithvi respeotivel) 
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